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“Il KNEW YOU WOULD OOME!” GLADY'S SAID, IN LOW CARESSING TERMS, “JUST TO TAKE LEAVE OF Us!” 


A STRANGE 





NOVELETTE. 
PART ONE. 





— Als usually 
guished Inglefield Park 
fered a brief ini ion. 
Oddfellows of Balibors’, 
nearest town, were i 
ferel there, by kind ion, of 
zs i late Colonel Inglefield’s ne 
The fun and feasting 
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DISAPPEARANCE 


CHAPTER I. 
HE stately, impressive silence and 


ind su 


r Beath ihe clear bive le ag Sek 


The 
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Gervase Talbot strolled out to survey the 


revellers, and mingle with them, feeling .con- 
fident that he would escape recognition. 
An artist’ by ession, he lived so 


mach abroad hitherto that Bullboro’ folks 
knew little or nothing of him beyond the fact 
that he was old Colonel Ingiefield’s heir. 

His uncle’s comparatively recent illness and 
death had resulted in his home-coming. but 
i not een long enough 4. En yrs _ 

me personally known to t ple o 
neighbourhood. vip 

‘With a keen eye for picturesque “ bits,” or 


-grouping, the young man roamed about 
h Fag etckinig his vistors enjoying them- 
vase 


selves. 

The le off for dancing was 
well lod wit grr couples, footing it 
metrily to the music of the volunteer band. 
Kiss-in-the-ring bad plenty of followers, while, 





| 





by way of variety, a large steam merry-go- 
round, shooting galleries, “Aunt Sally,” and 
various other amusements dear to the class 
patronising rural fétes were dotted about the 
park among the refreshment booths, inside 
which a roaring trade was being carried on. 

Bullboro’ was a garrison town, and 
cavalrymen in their showy uniforms abounded. 
Tommy Atkins’s love of dancing had brought 
him fresh and early to the féte. A small army 
of perambulators stood beneath the ancestral 
oaks and elms. 

Fathers and mothers, girls and young men, 
all had come out for the day bent upon mak- 
ing it a pleasant one, together with the in- 
evitable fringe of children. 

The deer had retreated in high dudgeon to 
a eolitary part of the grounds. They could 
not understend this invasion. The noise and 
the people disturbed their wonted stately calm. 
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Lat oe 
Farmer Mullens’s cows—allowed to in| sensitive, impressionable nature, responding | ‘Mon Repos’ to the park,” said Madeline 
the park for a consideration—had to Voy swiftly to each external influence beceshs te non, demurely, “I (o-ans ge 29 
festive scene on their way home at bear upon it, would, as he went through life, | the-fun, and perhaps—only I am jot ,»: as 
time. ‘Most of them made a little detour to’) prove his worst enemy. sure about that—I wanted te see you tee me 
avoid the tents and the swinging-boats. One! ~ Old Colonel Inglefield, a cynical, selfish | two days you will have quitted ingletal Te t 
cow, however, gifted with en inquiring dis-} bachelor, had made Gervase his heir after quar- | London, leaving me @ maiden all foro” De 
position, gravely entered the refreshment tent | relling with his other nephew, Percy) _ | How fast you can run, Gervase, when « orn, oe 
and sniffed at the substantial provisions, | These young men, his sisters’ sons, r@presented | requires it, and how kind of you to join in 4, ; 
amidst the mingled cries and laughter of those} al] the Colonel’s surviving relations. He had | sports!” ‘ me 
sitting avound on benches, who could not be} done little for either of them, Inglefield Park, | There was a laughing light in her dark ei ew 
pacified until the intruder had been promptly | or what was left of it, having been willed to | and she laid her hand caressingly on her lon i“ 
ejected. : ._. ,, | Gervase by his uncle more out of spite, anda | arm as she spoke. Evidently hig gu. pre 
“The park’s got a sort of neglected look,” | desire to aggravate the totally disinherited | duct had not aroused her anger. She for a 
said one sash-bedecked Oddfellow to another ; | Percy, than from any feeling of affection. him too implicitly to be rendered jealous by. tha 
“and the mansion, 1 hear, is regularly run-| ‘The estate not being entailed, Colgnel Ingle- | trittes. . ex} 
ning to seed. Let's go and have a giance at} golq’s mania for speculation had by di “T couldn’t help it, you know,” pleaded (je. for 
it, Jack, if you've had dancing enough 10} reduced his nephew’s inheritance to the house | vase, also sere ang, ae walked into that ri hs 
satisfy you. Maybe (Mr. Talbot will keep the | nq park. ‘Tlie farms ‘had all been sold, and | qnite ‘ permiskus,’, line, while I was thini” sol 
place in better order, now that it belongs to | tho money they tealised swallowed up in the | ing about you in fact, and once in I was boung he 
him.” p pea | unprofitable investments when’ Gervase Talbot | to submit to its rules.” - is 
“ Aye,” responded Jack. Tell take a for-| came into possession. Had the ol@ man lived | “Which, of course, caused you great pain da 
tune, though, to put it fairly to rights again. | much longer there would haye been nothing | and mortification! Gervase, you aro becoming | - 
‘That ‘miserly old hanks, Colonel Inglefield, | ).¢ for him to inherit. subtle. That excuse with a complime ~§ 
wouldn’t even spend money to keep his own pliment 


But Gervase was young, full of hope and 
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property from going to ruins No one ever 
got so much as a taugh at his expense—the 
skinflint |” j 

Certainly the strictures upon mansion and 
park were not uncalled for. There wag little 
to distinguish the latter from wild, ordinary 
woodland. The grass had beeh allowed to 
grow long and rank, while tons of rotten wood 
lay about in every direction, forming’ traps 
for the unwary. : 

Inglefield House had been built at a time 
when architecture was at its lowest ebb. A 
gaunt, square structure of red brick, devoid ‘of 
ornament, with pert little attic windows and 
chimneys that might have belonged to a Tac- 
tory, iis ugliliess at first sight.was quite ap- 
palling. . 

As if in a last despairing effort to improve 
the building, four statues had been placed 
upon the essentially modern slated roof, in 
front. There was nothing to harmonise with 
them; the commonplace fagade seemed to 
disown them entirely, One of these statues 
had fallen and lay prone in the gutter; the 
remaining three still stood upright, secured by 
strong iron rods to the roof. 

“Tt might be a pauper loonatic asylum, run 
up by contract, and- them’ stone figgers on the 
roof the loonatics, a-tryin’ to ‘escape. Call 
that a gentleman’s house? Why, ib ain't up 
to a decent workman’s cottage from some 
points of view!” said one of the men already 
alluded to. 

A young man, picturesquely attired in a 
loose velveteen coat and soft felt hat, winced 
as these words fell upon his ear in passing. 
He was the owner of the “pauper loonatic 
asylum”; and although he had often he: *tily 
abused his own property for being so ug’ \ it 
was not pleasant to hear these horny-handed 
sons of toil engaged im decrying it. For a 
moment Gervase Talbot felt imclined to regret 
the impulse that had induced him to throw 
open the park 

“Tt is a beastly old barn,” thought the 
artist, moodily, as he stopped to survey his 
abode, when the Oddfellows had passed on. 
“and I can’t deny it; so why should I curl 
up when the truth is spoken? If its unquali- 
fied ugliness is visible to those fellows, how 
much more must it jar upon me, whose love 
of the beautiful has been carefully developed? 
T'll have sf pulled down and rebuilt some day. 
That any man could have been such a fool as 
to plan and design that monstrosity! Those 


ambition, with a young man’s high  aspixa- 
tions and exalted ideals. He knew. that:he 
possessed talent, while already his’ pictures 
sold well; and one critic, whose approbation 
could only be evoked by real merit, had spoken 
favourably of him as a promising young’ artist. 

Gervase Talbot fully intended to,make’ a 


mansion, and render Inglefield Park’a credit 
to the county instead of a reproach. 


to confine art to the esoteric few. He would 
fain have had it as wide-spread'as the (spel 
in its, grand simplicity, drawing men ‘up to 
higher levels as they came under its influence. 

Presently he turned again in the direction 
of the merry-makers, roaming unnoticed and 
unrecognised-in and out among the booths and 


ment. 
A shout of laughter as a girl strack’ him 


caused the artist’to look round in an amaze- 
ment. 

He had, without ‘being aware of it; walked 
right into the midst of the wide, straggling 
circle of lads and ‘lassies eng in playing 
kiss-in-the-ring. That tap on the shoulder was 
a chalienge from the girl who gave it te run 
after and capture her. 

“Run man, run, or you'll never come up 
with her!” said a young fellow, laughingly ; 
and Gervase, with that tendency to enter into 
the spirit of his surroundings, whatever they 
might be, peculiar to him, skimmed fleetly 
over the grass, in and out among the trees, 
till he succeeded in throwing a strong arm 
round the damsel’s waist. Then he led her 
back, nothing loth, to the ring, having pre- 
viously ascertained that she was both pretty 
and well-dressed. 

“My! but that was young Mr. Talbot from 
the House!” he overheard a woman say. 
“ Bessie Smith had plenty of impudence to 
throw the handkerchief at him!” 

Not wishing to excite attention, , Gervase 
withdrew, aware that his action might be found 
fault with by those who preferred English ¢on- 
ventionality to easy levelling Contihental ways 
and manners. 

Yet what man of his age, full of animal 
spirits, could resist such a challenge emanat- 


name for hiniself.in the world of att; and a Pige 
future also that would enable him to rebuild the’ 


Hé was no puerile, affected westhete, anxidus 


show-vans, with-e good deal of quiet amuse- 


lightly on the shoulder with her handkerchief. 


twisted up in it might have emanated from y 
Jesuit.” 
_ “I don’t fancy Jesuits number kiss-in-tie. 
Ting among their relaxations, do they!” 

~ “If they did they would have to kiss each 


pother, and that would be dreadfully stupid 


What I meant to imply was that you re 
semble them in possessmg the wisdom of the 
rpent, so far as plausible explanations 9,” 
“My, first offence shall be my last,” said 
the , a8 they walked slowly side br side 
down « long arching avenue of splendid elms, 
the green gloom of which was flecked wita 
sunbeams. “ Madeline, promise that you wil 
write to mé Ohce a day during my absence!” 

“What an .extravagant request! Why, 1 
should have positively nothing to say when! 
had told you that I was well, auntie neither 
better nor, worse, than. usual. I should lave 
only the weather to fall back upon. News | 

have none to send, wiless you cared 
for such ypemnestie details as the tragic end of 
Granny Jones’s gander, carried off by the fox, 
or the exact, shape, and trimming of the lat | 
new bonnet seen in church on Sunday. Ingle 
field does not supply many stirring events, 
and it will scem duality than ever when yoo 
haye-teft.it, Gervase !” 

*I shall not be away very long, my que!” 

said the young man, stooping to imprint o ~ 
kiss the sweet, wistful face. “I shall be 
to fro frequently, until I go to Rome to 
study there for another year. Once fairly on 7 
the road leading to success, I shall come pack 
and claim my wife. We will restore Inglefield 
and make it our home, . Darling, for us the 
future is full of hope and promise!” 
“I must draw largely upon it, then, during 
your absence,” she rejoined, half-sadiy, half- 
playfully. “I shall need some consolation.” 7 
“You must write to me at Jeast three times © 
a week,” he continued, earnestly. “I insist 
upon that, Madeline, and you will hear from 
me still more often, since I shall be in the 
way of hearing news, and sending it on to 
you before it gets stale. I wish from my heart 
the parting could be avoided, but you know it 
is impossible for me to study here. One needs 
to live in an atmosphere of art, to frequent the 
society of other artists if they are to produce 
“ef good—to gain the necessary stimu 
us ” 





“Yes, I know,” said the girl, bravely. “ You 


ing from a girl—and a pretty girl, tog? 
“They seem to be enjoying . themselves 
immensely, Gervase,” said a musical yoice at 


i 
4 
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must go, dear. I would not keep you here 
with me when your future prospects are a 
atake.. You have but.to work hard, to give full 


attic windows are the last straw warranted to 
break the camel’s backi™ 
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q Gervase Talbot was a tall, splendidly-built | his elbow. “You have, made them all very | scope to the genius you possess, in order to 
man of five-and-twenty. His red-gold hair clus- | happy.” a succeed. Of that I am certain.” j 
H tered. in crisp, short waves round a square, * Why, Madeline, darling, I did not. know Her perfect. trust in him, her loving pride 
q white forehead. He had handsome, expressive | you were so close to me!” he replied,.turning |'and confidence, seemed to nerve with 
grey eyes, regular features, and a mouth curved | quickly round, his bg fresh energy for the coming struggle, to make 
j and flexible as a woman's. of pleased surpyetiyy ; him believe more iy in himself as he stood, 
The upper half of his face betokened imtel- | that she had ngs upon. life’s threshold,- gazing down the long 
lett and talent of no mean order, but the mouth |!incident. “1 Ald@w 
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sun-lit vista beyond. ti Ree 
and chin, perfect to a fault, indicated the pre- |; your aunt, at -|\ Madeline, I will,try to prove myself worthy 












sence of more tenderness than strength, “ She is asle p: Wag of your love and trust,” he whispered, fondly 
4 Such a man would be too easily led. His! came through We @i “No need to implore you to remain faithful 
i ‘ ’ 
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. ——— oe , 
— know that your heart is safe in my 
: wo mol) Be careful of yourself, for my sake, 
Ver. eat am absent. If you can find nothing 
4. ese to put in our letters say that you miss 
_ : ee shall be satisfied.” : 
ein mi! Are you likely to. meet your cousin, Percy 
feo Denison, in town?” asked Madeline, pre- 
Orn, 
i sently. Fase i 
a “ not, since he thonght fit to insult 
the fad pig: oda after reading of the Colonel’s 
1” said Gervase, shortly. “On any other 
ye, gecasion I should have avenged the insult 
ver’s promptly. To accuse me of having wormed 
Con mrself into the old man’s good graces in order 
aaa that | might become his sole heir, at Percy's 
*? expense, when the Colonel aud I had not met 
ot for years—it was monstrous! But for this 
Gree. yenomous attack 1 should have offered Percy 
Ting something out of the estate, poor as it is. Now 
unk- he will get nothing. He has a small income of 
_ his own, and briefs may arrivé for him ‘some 
. day, the spiteful beggar ! _I don’t suppose we 
Ln shall meet. It is my intention to eschew society 
ang ai present, since it interferes with steady work. 
ey If we happen to come in contact we shan’t fall 
mt: into each other’s arms.” j : 
“Try to avoid further altercation with your 
ithe cousin Percy,” said Madeline, imploringly. “ It 
may be foolish, Gervase, but I have an idea 
each that if it were in his power to injure you he~ 
upd would do so. There is something sinister about 
= him that repels and alarms me on your ac- 
tf the count.” 





“What nonsense!” exclaimed Gervase, 
lightly. “Why, my dear little girl, Percy is 
not a melodramatic’ villain! He may hate, 
but he won't attempt to stab or shoot me.” 

Madeline looked unconvinced. She was a 
tall, slender girl of nineteen, with large, soft, 
dark eyes; a clear, creamy complexion, and 



























































by, I wavy masses of dark hair, that seemed almost 
hen I too heavy for the queenly, erect little head upon 
either ‘which they formed a coronet of glossy braids. 
have The pure, peaceful expression enhancing the 
ews | beauty of her fair face correctly indexed the 
cared noble, unsullied nature within—a nature open, 






generous, sincere, proud, with the unconscious 

















e fox, pride of innocence and youth. 
e lat | Gervase Talbot had been long enough at 
Ingle. home to fall violently in love with her. The 



















vents, cise vicinity of\“ Mon Repos,” a pretty cot- 
a YOO tage residence, where Madeline lived with an 

‘ invalid aunt, to Inglefield Park had rendered 
“en!” frequent intercourse between an easy 
int a m.tter, They were engaged with the full con- 
all be sent of Madeline’s aunt, their marriage was 








ouly a question of time; and it was with a 
light heart that Gervase ‘Talbot donned his 










hy om armour, metaphori i 

4: mour, phorically speaki and took 
eld leave of the girl he loved tans eolicing life’s 
rw crowded arena, 











CHAPTER I. 




















































7 Once in London Gervase devoted himself to 
in." art with ap enthusiasm that promised well for 
‘ined his future. During bis uncle’s lifetime he had 
inti been an idler, a dilettante, flirting with art 
bo. ather than wooing it seriously. Now the small. 
ay hows of his income, scarcely augmented by the 
ay: mpoverished, shrunken estate inherited” from 
heart Colonel Inglefield, and, beyond all, his desire to 
ow en : cline Vernon his wife at no distant 
oe os aking » had igi him into a diligent, pains- 
ahs He spent the long days in his studio, a 
re Tei scantily-furnis apartment, with a 
nye peng 5 one end for models to sit 
pe : m. Kigure-painting was his chief 
| he Porte, although he pi ie essayed land- 
i i pes, He was at work upon a. more than 
fall eety ambitious composition, representing 
ge clen of Troy surrounded by her maidens, the 
, ‘er embroidering @ costly robe, while their 
pride | 88 mistress, & dreamy look in her deep, 
ith : ®, sat with white hands idly d 
make hott her, musing, perhaps, aa she wa 
foro ae shimmering sea beyond the dazaling 
ig rele porret of that handsome young seape- 
tas rvase Talbot found.it di ; 
‘orth Be ‘ und it difficult..te secure. 
edit 8 ‘hat sisted hig fastidious requirem 


or in any er eet with the ideal woman 
in mind 


existing . 

He went but little into society. He was just 
sufficiently known to receive plenty of invita- 
tions ;' but, as a rule, he made a point of 
—s them, since they interfered with his 
work. 


Among his artist friends whom he fre- 

uently met was a young fellow named Bertie 
Teen: an advanced esthete, with all 
the mannerisms of his school fully developed. 
He painted clever little “ ” pictures, 
though, and he had a latent fund of common- 
sense, which was always striving to break 
‘through the strata of super-refined humbug and 
pessimigm which Bertie had acquired in the 
course of his artistic career. 

He entered Talbot's studio one-morning, and 
threw himself into a charr, wilfully disregard 
ing the other’s cool welcome. 

“TI know you don’t want me,” he said, 
placidly, “that you're anxious to get on and 
make the most of a light. I can read all 
that in your face. Nevertheless, dear boy, you 
won't get rid of me until I have wrung a pro- 
maise from yeu.” 

“What promise?” growled Gervase, push- 
ing & cigar-box towards his guest, and pro- 
ducing ‘brandy and soda, his hospitable 
‘instincts predominating over disgust at work 
thus rudely imterrupted. 

“I want you to dine at Mrs. Marvelle’s to- 
morrow t,” continued Bertie Ambergreen, 
a pleasant looking young fellow with soft brown 
hair, worn rather long, and a smooth boyish 
face that seemed to give the lie to his intensely 
“utter” speeches about the hollowness of life, 
and his apparently exhaustive knowledge of it. 
“I know you had an invitation, so you can’t 
back out in that way. It’s to be a swell affair. 
Several freshly-caught lions are to put in ap- 
pearance. You yeallp ought to go, you know, 
Talbot.” 

Gervase hesitated. He hardly liked to admit 
the fact to himself that he was growing weary 
of such sustained emotion, and hankering after 

and gelaxation. Yet that was really 
the case. He decided to yield under protest. 

“T am not a lion,” he retorted, “so why 
should I meet those noble animals, since I 
must needs suffer by contrast with them? 
You're always ready to drag me away with 

ou to some fresh scene of dissipation, Bertie. 
t+ week it was a little dinner at Richmond, 
the week previous to that a dance.” 

“You're so di ly prosaic and .indus- 
trious,” said Bertie, pabnagringty: “You 
never seem to realise that it is sufficient to 
exist beautifully without the vulgar distract- 
ing wear and tear of i effort. I call 
such tendencies degrading in one supposed to 
understand and aap Ha the higher culture.” 

Gervase Talbot laughed. 
. “Pshaw!” ‘he exclaimed. “You can afford 
to indulge in that nonsense can’t. How is 
@ man to ‘exist beautifully’ without the need- 
ful, pray, even if he cared for unlimited idle- 
ness, and had no ambition?” 


* One might rouse themselves occasiénally 
+ to chase a lovely idea and capture it,” said 


Berti ng. ing , “without slaving as you do 
day aha ry: a? to the first eiusinies of 
life and the means of obtaining them, have 
you not recently come into an esiate?” 
“There’s a red-brick barn with some land 
em it Mee i. call magn corrected 
Tal . At present this property 
dees pM to segues my income to any 


. “ At least you could live rent free on it, and 
ehoot rabbite!” said Bertie. “To return to 
Mrs. Marvelle’s dinner party; will you go? 
Gladys Fielding, the beauty of the season, is 
to be there, and you have never met her— 
there’e an inducement.” - ; 
“I wonder if she'd answeras Helen?” said 
the artist, ily, thinking very little of 
the woman an a great deal. of his unfinished 











esos 


pi The vie painted, you. see, but 
ents, |The face i only fin; 1 eau't Aind-one | 











to satisfy me, although i’ve prowled half over 
London in search of it.” 

* Well, yes, she might. When you’ve seen 

her you will be able to judge for yourself, 
only don’t lose your heart to her, old man. A 
more consummate flirt than the fair Gladys 
never existed. Once for ali, will you accept 
the invitation? ” 
- “Yes, since you make » pomt of it; not 
that I take any interest im meeting Miss Field- 
ing apart from my picture. I detest profes- 
sional beauties!” 

“Scoffer, beware! There io a nameless 
something—a fascination—abovt Gladys Field- 
ing that rendergy her irresivtibie, She'll win 

our heart before you even know that you 

ve lost it!” f 

“You’ye given yours away in so many 
smail pieces, daar boy, that it will be impos- 
sible for this Circe to win anything like the 
whole of it,” replied Gervase Talbot, wither- 
ingly. “You have distributed it impartially 
among countless damsels, there can hardly te 
a fragment left.” 

“When you are really hard hit it will be 
my turn to indulge in seathing reflections,” 
said Bertie, calmly. “1 should like to see 
you head over ears in love, Talbot, incapable 
of a thought beyond the woman who had sub- 
jugated you. Au revoir, mon ami, and don’t 
forget your erigagement of to-morrow night!” 

Mrs. Marvelle’s drawmg-room was half full 
of guests when Gervase ‘l'albot: entered it the 
following evening. His hostess gave the young 
artist a cordial greeting. Many of the people 
present were known to him, thus preventing 
any feeling of strangeness or isolation 

A good conversationalist, Gervase always 
felt thoroughly at home fn society. He had 
the easy grace of the man in whom refinement. 
and high-breeding are hereditary rather than 
acquired. After such a long stretch of work 
and comparative solitude he was ready to wel- 
come a break in the monotony 

“T want to introduce you io Miss Field- 
ing,” said Mrs. Marvelle, eailmg up to the 
young man presently. “As cioual, she is sur- 
rounded by a throng of admirers, which you 
will undoubtedly swell ero long. As an artist 
you cannot avoid falling im love with her!” 

“T may prove less impressionable than you 
imagine, although perfectly willing to offer 
homage at beauty’s shrine!” he replied, with 
a smile, as they crossed the tcom together. 

He had no heart to lose to this modern 
Circe; his love for Madetine~Vernon had; he 
reflected, rendered him invulnerable. The 
circle of men surrounding @ladys Fielding 
made way for them. 

Gervase, going through the process of intro- 
duction almost mechamically, saw a fair, pale 
girl seated upon an otfoman of rich wine- 
coloured velvet embroidered with flowers 
heard a low, sweet voice replying to his ewn 
remarks. | 

Then Gladys, sweeping aside the glistening 
folds of her dress, made room for him upon 
the ottoman beside her, to the envy and 
annoyance of those fittt in the field. 

“Your name ig very familiar to me, Mr. 
Talbot,” she said, graciously. “I have seem 
some of your pictures that were exhibited. It 
is odd that we should not have met before.” 

He made some reply involving a graceful 
compliment. Then, as they continued to talk, 
Gladys Ficlding’s disgusted courtiers gradually 
filtzred away, leaving ‘heir queen with her 
new favourite. 

Mrs. Fielding, a quiet, elderly lady, com- 
pletely overshadowed by her brilliant daugh- 
ter, was somewhere in the background. In 
spite of his avowed dishke for professional 
beauties, Gervase Talbot could but admire 
this girl’s marvelloas loveless! 

Gladys Fielding’s complexion resembled 
ivory, with a delicate ‘blush-rose tint staining 
it every now and then. Her eyes were violet 
in hue, soft and velvety as paasies, with long 
curving lashes. The lips-were red and full. 
parting just sufficiently to disclose the pearly 
teeth within. 

The contour of her face was perfect. The 


flowing curves of her tall, “ syelté” form were 
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full of subtle grace. An atmosphere of care- 
less, imperial dignity seemed to surround the 
lovely woman seated upon the velvet ottoman, 
her golden hair gleaming warm against the 
tiger-skin mat hung behind her. 

“ Yes, she was beautiful as a dream, Gervase 
told himself, without any nt of the 
oulse, however. Bertie Ambergreen had not 
been guilty of exaggeration when he sang her 
praises. As an artist ever on the look-out for 
some fresh embodiment of beauty, he ad- 
mired her — EW a man he did not 
approve of Gi ing. 

There was & mined vollipheuioientn, a calm 
consciousness of her own power to charm, 
about her that repelled Gervase Talbot. She 
had nothing in common with Madeline Ver- 
non. Madeline! Somehow it seemed profane 
to couple her name with that of Gladys Field- 
ing. There was am air of graceful worldliness, 
of passion, about the latter to which Madeline 
was ms a stranger. Yet she would make 
a queenly Helen, thonght the artist, appre- 
ciatively, 

Gladys Fielding, with the keen intuition of 
a clever woman, read his thoughts as easily 
as if he had spoken them. They piqued her. 
Most men fell in love with her at once, and 
surrendered unconditionally. This one evi- 
dently retained eufficient self-command to 
criticise, perhaps te condemp her. 

The tall, broad-shouldered young artist, 
with the crisp, wavy, red-gold hair and hand- 
some grey <ves, had aroused her interest. She 
had shown him unwonted favour, yet he was 
not sufficiently grateful or inclined to acknow- 
ledge her eway. 

‘He admires me from an artistic point of 
view,” she reflected, swiftly. “He would like 
to put me in one of his pictures. He will ask 
me to sit for him when our aequaintance is a 
little older. Otherwise, for some reason, he 
does not approve of me. Is he in love, I 
wonder? If so, she must look to her laurels. 
I will punish him for this indifference, or dis- 
jike, sooner or later.” 

(tervase Talbot had to take a stont, elderly 
lady down to dinner. He submitted to his 
fate with a calmness, not to say cheerfulness, 
that increased Gladys Fielding’s wonder and 
annoyance. Evidently it cost him no pain to 
tear himself away from her. Then and there, 
while carrying on a brilliant flow of repartee 
with her next-door neighbour, she determined 
to effect the young man’s subjugation—to add 
Gervase Talbot’s mame to her long tst of 
victims. 

Naturally imperious, cold-hearted, and self- 
centred, with a craving for universal homage, 
Gladys Fielding’s beauty and social success 
had but served te develop her worse traits, 

By degrees she had grown to care for 
nothing beyond fresh triumphs and new sen- 
sations, while keoping steadily in view the 

wealthy morriage that her want of fortune 
rendered absolutely necessary. 

This was her third season, and she had re- 
ceived many offers, but none sufficiently 
dazzling to ensure acceptance. She coveted 
a double prize in the shape of fortune and 
title. while the man with these desirable ac- 

guisitions had neb as yet appeared to place 
them at her feet, te gratify her ambition to 
he fullest extent. 

Meanwhile. to outshine another woman, to 

win a man’s heart fer the pleasure of breaking 
it afterwards, afforded Gladys Fielding infinite 

satisfaction, a calm sense of power and supre- 
macy. Each higher, nobler feeling had withered 
and died, leaving only the rank weeds of pride 
and self-love to flourish and grow apace in that 
fair breast. 

Yet, in spite ef her calcnlating worldliness 

—her want of heart, or rather because of them 

—Gladys was clever and well-informed, able to 

talk fluently upon any subject introduced—to 

bring some new light te bear upon it. 

Gervase Talbot discovered this when he 

found himself seated beside her again in. the 

drawing-room after dinner. Her art criticisms 


Gladys had penordy sent the ball spinning 
down this professional groove, in order to. 
arouse his interest. She succeeded only too 
well, The artist began to regard her as an 
exceptional girl, one worth studying ; and her 
willingness to listen to his opinions, to allow 
him to 
to please and flatter a young and rising man. 


year’s academy?” she ask 


Gervase, with a sinile; “ but the han 
mittee dispose. It is one thing to send your 


I have a 


across a face that will enable me to finish it, 


s her attention, could not fail 


“Do you intend sending anything to next 
“sf later on. 

“I may propose doing so, you know,” said 

com, 


work, and quite another to get it well hung. 
r ambitious canvas in hand now, 
and I am in despair because I cannot come 


or rather I was in despair until to-night!” 
Gladys — laughed a low, clear, musi- 
cal laugh. Why, her prophecy was coming true 
already ! 


* What subject have you chosen?” she in- 
quired 
“Helen of Troy, surreunded by her 
maidens. ‘They are all delineated, but the 
loveliness of face and form which, if I- could 
but succeed in transferring it to my canvas, 
would render me famous, and my Helen, the 
queen of beautiful women, only dawned upon 
me to-night.” 
“Why not ask the owner of the face in ques- 
tion to favour you with a few sittings?” said 
Gladys, demurely. , 

Gervase Talbot's heart beat rapidly. 

“Tf I felt certain that such a request would 
not give offence I should prefer it instantly,” 
was the eager reply. 

“Helen is classical and historical, a creature 
of song and story, notwithstanding her dubious 


morality,” remarked Gladys,  musingly. 
“Really there could be no possible objection 
to lending her one’s face, as it were. Assuming 


that your request is addressed to me, Mr. 
Talbot, and mamma's sanction can be obtained, 
I am willing to give you three sittings rather 
than allow your picture to remain unfinished. 
Of course, in return, I shall expect to see it 
hung on the line next spring, creating a perfect 
furore.” 
Gervase. Talbot looked his thanks, as well 
as expressing them in words. Such gracious 
condescension on the part of the reigning 
beauty produced the desired effect..._His head 
swam a little, his impassionable nature was 
fast acknowledging her sovereign sway. 

What man could continue to nourish pre- 
judice against so much loveliness and e 
The touch of passion and “empressement” in 
Gladys Fielding’s manner, the lurking 
“ diablerie ” in her soft, velvety eyes, no longer 
repelled him. 

** After all,” he reflected, “there must be 
women of every type to make up the-wor!d, 
Gladys Fielding might be none the worse be- 
cause she failed to resemble Madeline Vernon. 

Madeline! Why she was only a pure, gente, 
well-bred, country maiden, whose calm beauty 
reminded. one of starlight and flowers and chim-, 
ing bells, of all things subdued, holy, peaceful. 

Gladys Fisting was already a finished 
woman of the world, a society queen, brilliant, 
accomplished, like a diamond flashing in the 
light. It was impossible to draw a comparison 
between the two. 


“T shall hope to pay a visit to your studio 
ere long.” said Gladys, as they bade each other 
good-night. “A peep behind ‘the scenes is 


always full of interest for me!” 

“YT shall be more than delighted to throw 
my workshop open for your inspection,” Ger- 
vase Talbot replied. I only wish the con- 
tents were more deserving of such kindness on 
your part. You will not forget the sittings 
you have promised me?” 

“You had better plead your cause in person 
with mamma. I don’t suppose she will prove 
very obdurate. I am becoming jealous of 
your Helen, Mr. Talbot. 1. believe we are so 
thoroughly identified ia your mind that you 
cannot tell us a 


% é a 
unabated love an@ trust and tenderers ; 
part ofthe yougg girl who had pianet 


———, 


Gervase read it through, then fe} into 4 


brown study, Drawing a pencil 
pocket, he commenced Shot chen cota t. 
the blank page of the letter. €@ awoke tro 
depicted Gladpe Fleming’ ein, te a 

ng’s classic profile mo, 
the letter it hi Y Madeline’ Vane 
inuch pleasure to write. 


ad given Madeline Vernon « 





CHAPTER Il. 
Mrs. Fielding raised no objection tp the 


proposed sittings whea Gervase ‘Talbot bryan 
the subject under her notice. Fhe muah 


He was suf. 
ciently well-known in society as an wat / 
the request to take the form of a delicate oon 
liment paid to her daughter, while (gdrs 
i already-settled the matter in private jy 
her willingness to s‘t for him; aj 
Mrs. Fielding always bowed to that stingy 
i ive young will, and followed bsekly 
daughter’s train. 
Previous to her first visit Gervase Talbot 
prepared his stadio for. the reception of so frip 
and fashionable a model. Bits of tapestry 
armour, pictures, and china began to adorm 1 
as well as the tools and properties of his cai 


readiness for her inspection. Pictures, finish 
and unfinished, stood against the walls, ' 
On @ large easel in the centre of the sind 
stood the grand half-painted picture represent: 
ing Helen and her maidens. China bors 
filled with roses of all shades, from creamy 
white to deepest damask, were placed in 1 
neoks and corners, scenting the place with 
the'r rich fragrance ; a mellow light sireamal 
in throngh the stained glass window. It 
the studio of a Sybarite rather than that of a 
ordi hard-working artist, 

He felt half glad, half sorry, that Glaiy 
Fielding was coming to him. He could uw 
define his own attitude towards this gir, whos 
radiant beauty seemed to illumine his stale 
when she arrived, and fill it with new, ge 
cious influences. Beneath her smiles af 
Pp t, low-voiced words, his first senu- 
tion of dislike and aversion was fast melting 
away. ' 

Gervase Talbot was only a rising man with 
a reputation yet to be achieved, and to be thu 
favoured by Gladys F‘elding, the ‘beauty of the 
season, sought rin vain by so many ma 
of rank andgfortune, was in itself sufficient 
render 
regard her more leniently. 

e brought his unframed works forvarl 
first at her request, and displayed them to the 
best advantage. Then he had to show th 
pictures in the portfolios. There were skevchis 
of peasant life in Norway, and on the Cont 
nent; there were landscapes, picturesqit 


ports, and hundreds of heads. _ 
Gladys Fiek.!ng, leaning back in the cuit 
he had placed for her, surveyed them all wilt 
a delightful pretence of being severe and «nie 
cal. praised the young artist’s prodoctitay 
—ot fulsomely and indiscriminately, bu! 04 
manner that proved her to be conversant wilt 


had praise seemed so subtly sweet to Gervat 
Talbot before. 

“I am sure that you wil! be a grest otis 
if you choose,” she said, as they closed thé 
last portfolio ; “there is a splendid carer # 
store for you, Mr. Talbot!” 

“Ah, 1f you may but ae a true pe 

tess!” he replied, with a sme a 
east, such a cheering prediction, coming '™® 
you, Should nerve me to do my best in orld 
to fulfil it!” oi 

Qladys disappeared for a few moments 
the retiring-room he had prepared for het, 
issue forth no lenger clad in convent 
nincteenth-century garments, but in long.® 
clinging robes, falling around her superb fig 
in classical, artistic folds ; w:ne-co ! 
with a deep border of old gold, « g 





rt.” 
There was a Totter from Madeline awaiting 





were fresh and origina!, pregnant with mean- 


{him whea he gob home—a letter breathing 


confining her wealth of sunny bair, mM 
geld beneeteta clagping ec, cound whi.86 


pO her 10mm —— Part ee 





absently om 


Portfalios full of sketches were got out i, 7 


> fe a Ee 


7 
a 


him vaguely grateful and inclined #} 


figures, quaint old homesteads, castles, ship 


art and--keenly alive to its beauties. Newt 
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Ceres 2 ee 
the “The Trojan war no longer surprises me, eyes to his with an encouraging expression in Love in its highest sense, apart f 
with regard to its length and tlhe quantity of | their soft, velvety depths. coquetry and fictelion wan still vs. cneibanaeg 
bs blood shed, since I have seen Helen} he “T shall keep it as a memento of your kind- her. No strong, deep, lasting attachment had 
his whispered, ae he assisted her on to the dais} ness in vouchsafiing to sit for me,” he replied, | ever stirred her solfish, ealculating nature 
ron and arranged ber flowing drapery around her, an. under-current of passion running throvgh,j and brought all that it comtained of good and 
from, Gladys Fielding onl laughed her lew, | his voice, “to sell it would seem Bear like | bad into fierce conflict. 
had musical laugh, Indirectly she hoped to make | -—” , Gervase Talbot began to paint only by fits 
pon Helen responsible for yet another victim, “Selling me!” she interposed, with a laugh | and starts. His industrious mood had deserted 
1 0 “You deem her deserving of the zeal dis- | not wholly devoid of bitterness. Was she | him; he could no longer concentrate his mind 
played on her behalf by Greeks Tyee not, in common with many other well-born | on his work. A lovely pale face with large 
alike, then—-of the ten years’ war 6 »| high-bred girls in the matrimonial market, | velvety eyes, sometimes tender, sometimes 
interrogatively: ; R waiting for a bidder? “Is that what you | mockimg, swam between him and the canvas 
the “Yes 5 of, rather, since no detailed meee mean?” ; he was engaged upon. He was always making 
aght tion of Helen has wep iar: vo roug “Perhaps. At any rete, the picture will | fresh sketches of this face, enfeavouring to 
sufi. the ages, 1 could have eonen men going} remain in my possession.” define the sensations te which it had given rise 
t for to ee tay had you occupied her place ron pe yaury ay of having advanced your for- | within him. 
oom in history.” ; nes will not be mine, then?” Gladys Fielding’s tnilliant beauty had en- 
ads Gervase aggg By Peers ig —— “Phat does not follow,” he replied, the | thralled his pan It could never appeal ta 
e Wy three sittings. Gladys Fi g a'way* | colour rashing to his handsome face. .“‘There | his higher, better nature, er affect him as 


ompanied to the studio by her mother, yet 
“a that hay interfered but little with her enjey- 


sek ment. She formed scarcely any check upon 
— the conversation carried on between the artist 
albot and his new model. } 

» fair With the tact and finesse px niiar to her, 
sstry Gladys Fielding drew from him by degrees 


all his most cherished hopes amd aspirations 
eral, with regard to art, wondering not a little at 
, the freshness and enthusiasm he manifested 


“a in sach a jaded age. 

’ It amused her. She could understand a 
‘od man using his talent in order to win fame 
_ and fortune for himself; but that he should 
wer seek a8 well to purify and elevate. the lives of 
~ ps others—his exalted conception .of an artist’s 
a mission—seemed to her absurd and utopian. 
wa “You ought to have lived in the middle 
a ages, when men painted for love rather than 
vm profit!” she remarked once when they were 


‘of discussing the subject, and Gervase had 
waxed eloquent in defence of his own theory. 







vad “This is the age of smal things, rememier, 
i and narrow motives. We de ca wong vi 
via heroic themes and grand ideas; the real, not 
stele the ideal, enchants us. Our books and pic- 
oa tures must be faithful reflections of contem- 
oa pomry life, otherwise they fail to attract. 
nail ntil I met you T hardly thought ench unseltich 
ling devotion to art for itself alone etill existed in 
the world. It is positively refreshing !” 
wil _ Her words had a playful ring, and gave 
thea ium an uncomfortable impression of having 
of the rendered himself ridiculous. In future he 
7 ie resolved to say less aboub his cherished aims 
ai and motives. Outwardly, at least, he would 
ned appear indifferent, as “blasé” and self- 
: ayy a! wer men. ; 
wail Jue Tact, however, did not transpire, some- 
to the what to Gladys Fielding’s annoyance. She 
i to could not ascertain if Gervase were in love 
etch with or engaged to any other woman. He 
Conti always contrived to evade any indirect ques- 
sresgge hons tending in this direction, Some instinct 
“ships warned him to keep his engagement to Made~ 
; line Vernon a secret from Gladye Fielding. 
hat She was hardly the gort of girl te listen 
I with witu any interest to a confeasion of love enter- 
d crite tained by a man for someone elge. 
ectinae Perhaps, too, Gervase feared to lose her 
ut iD 8 newly-awake king i er recently 
nt wil ) A dary pee lens et _ vet Y 
a Means of an imprudent. revelation. ¥ 
ie! too soon, as it seemed, the sittings came 1 
a to an end. The lovely oval face, with ite ivory 
atti tint and b: 
sed the mt and blush-rose bloom, ite starry | 
pect violet, eyes, and wavy maaves of : hair, 
‘ “piled upon him from the canvas a dream 
ia a a: His a was finished! 
ou soon parchaser 
— albot anid ee. Fielding 7 
_ Gladys said nothing as éhe stood there 
ing with her bi ; 
a ig lace-bordered | contac, 





bres eng in exquisite taste. 

ought to be a great euccess 
the good lady went om, mildly." 
‘dreadfully in % work in it, You are so 


“ 


_ {tis rot my intention to sell this picture,” 





you know,” 
there ig so 
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\. said Gervase, rather 
vaising her 


“Why not?” asked 
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are higher obligations than those connected 
with money or fame. I shall always remain 
your debtor!” 

“Indeed! Then in part payment of the 
debt I shall expect you to come to us some- 
times when we invite you,” said Gladys, 
sweetly, as she rose t go. ‘I hear that you 
are quite a recluse, and that at your age is 
very foolish.” 

“My time is so fully occupied with my 
work,” was the half-weary reply. “I cannot 
afford to indulge in delicious indulgence, much 
as I should enjoy it.” 

_“ But you would work all the better for ocea- 
sional relaxation!” she resumed, suffering him 
to retain her hand in his for a few seconds, a 
smile curving her lovely lips. “You must 
not venture to decline mamma’s invitations 
when they arrive, Mr. Talbot. We are not in 
the habit of being thwarted, and our sovereign 
displeasure would await you!” 

“IT will accept them as commands from 
majesty,” he said, promptly, “a duty and a 
pleasure combined.” 

The studio seemed dull and depressing when 
Gladys and her mother had quitted it. Ger- 
vase took up his brush, painted. for half-an- 
hour, then, with an‘ expression of disgust, 
oy sae his work out again. Lighting a cigar 

flung himself into an easy chair. 

“She would papent to have taken all my 
cunning away with her,” he reflected, discon- 
solately, his eyes resting upon the lovely, 
seductive face so recently limned. “She is 
magnificent—a girl of a thousand, and yet 
there are times when I wish heartily that I 
had never seen her! She has awakened 
thoughts and longings within me unknown 
before, and which can never be satisfied. I 
wonder whether I most hate or hike ber? I 
ought to run down to Inglefield in to see 
Madeline, little girl. Perhaps the sight 
of her will drive these mad, feverish fanctes 
from my brain!” 

“ At any rate, he no longer regards me with 
indifference,” thought Gladys Fielding, tri- 
umphantly, during-the homewatd drive. “TI 
havé altered all that. He may in time grow 
ann with me, as others have done after 
ig their wings, but he will never be in- 
nt to me again. I mean to oceupy the 
first, place in his For my sake he shall 

to neglect even his much-loved pro- 
fession, Had I failed to make an impression 
im I ghould have imagined my power to 
wane. Avs it is I have proved it to 
its zenith!” 
could not afford to let Gervase Talbot 
her. The handsome young artist who 
at first, dared to disapprove of rather 
admire her, must be sacrificed, together 
his dreams and ambitions, at the shrine 
of her over-weening self-love. 

Gladys Fielding. had no intention of falling 
im love with Gervage herself, or of marrying 
him eventually, should he propose to her, His 
want of fortune and position must needs keep 


object of her life to inflict pain without, shar- 
ing it, to play with tools, careless of the 

ces to others, providing she did not 
ges out herself, 
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Madeline Vernon’s pure gittish joveliness and 
worth had done, 

He did not realise this, however, at the 
time. He only felt that ho was under a spell 
from which he was powerloss to free himself— 
a spell productive ef mingled happiness and 
misery. 

When away from Gladys he took himself 
sternly to task for the folly and madness, the 
wild, hopeless passion increasing day by day. 
He resolved to shun her te adhere to the safe 
path of houour and duty. 

Then an invitation wonld arrive from some- 
one at whose ball or dinner-party she was sure 
to be present, or perhaps from Mrs, Fielding 
herself, and Gervase forgot his good resolu- 
tions sufficiently to acoept it. And once beside 
Gladys, within the eirele of ber subtle, pen: 
trating influence, her nameless grace and 
charm, he did not even struggle against the 


fate that had overtaken him. 


He 


found bimeelf wondering occasionally 


| whether, if he were free to throw himself at 


her feet, Gladys would consent to become his 
wife. While drawing him out and winning 
his heart she had contrived to keep her Own 
sentiments well veiled from him. He could 
not tell whether sho loved him or not, and 
the uncertainty cost him many an unquiet 
hour. 

Gladys had not concealed her predilection 
for wealth, her extravagant, luxurious ten- 
doncies, however; these were patent enough 
to him, and the utter insufficiency of his own 
small means to meet her requirements in 4 
future husband seemed to place her farther off 
from him than ever. ; 

Returning to his rooma one night, Gervase 
was surprised to find his cousin, Percy Den- 
nison, there awaiting him. taer | had parted 
on such bad terms with each other after the 
reading of Colonel Inglefield’s will, that Ger 
vase was at a loss to understand why his only 
remaining relative should have taken the 
trouble to unearth hint. ; 

Percy Dennison rose and ‘held out his hand. 
Ho was a tall, slender man with regular 
features, long, narrow dark eyes, thin nervous 
lips, dark hair and moustache. A good-looking 
fellow, yet with something vaguely sinister 
and repellent about him, especially in the 
sideleng glance of those brilliant dark eyes. 

“ Are you willing to shake hands and forget 
that dis: able scene ab Inglefield House, 
Gervase?” he asked, cordially. “I am quite 
ready to admit that I made a fool of myzelf 
on. the occasion mentioned. It seems a pity 
that we should remain ill friends any longer. . 

Perey, known to be sullen and vindictive 
in disposition, actually holding out the olive- 
branch! Gervase felt more puzzled than ever. 

“Yon made an accusation against me then,” 
he replied, quietly, “not lig tly to be for- 
gotten. You openly asserted that I had biassed 
our uncle and induced him to disinherit you 
that the La om. might become mime, aware, 
as you must have been, that no communication 
of any kind See Sees between us for years 

ious to his death 
You must make some allowance for dis- ° 
appointment,” urged Pe *The Colonel 


rey. 
had always given mo to understand that I 
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should be his heir, But for a little escapade 
of mine in town which came under his notice 
he would not lave altered his will. I. am 
willing to retract that statement, to apologine 
rar ¥ for it in. order to establish good 
feeling betweeh us, old man.” 

It was not in Gervase Talbot's nature to 
nurse resentment. He accepted the proffered 
olive-branch, and presently the two cousins 
were smoking and chatting amicably. 

“What are you going to do with the old 
place?” asked Percy” Dennison. 

“Let it alone for the present,”. said Ger- 
vase, carelessly, “until such time as I can 
rebuild it. It tasn’t added a penny to: my 
income, and I don’t suppose. it ever will.” 

Bae! Besar mmo knocked the ash off his 
cigar ghtfully. ? 
“Ti I were to offer you six thousand down 
for the place, as it stands, would you accept 
it?” he went on, striving to divest his voice 
of all eagerness. “It’s not a bad price, since 
the farms are al sold, only the house, and 


The offer, comiig from Percy, was as extra- 
ordinary as the olive-braneh. Perey Denni- 
son saw the look, and langhed nervously. 

“Of course, you are wondering how a poor 
devil of a briefless barrister became 
of such a sum!” he said, curtly. “I need 
hardly tell you that [ have got a capitalist at 
my back, a man to whom a few thousands 
more or less masters little. I was of some 
service to him vecently, and, in return, he is 
willing to advanoe the money with which to 
purchase Inglefield Park. It is of no earthly 
use to you, Gervase, on your own admission. 
Do you feel like selling it?” 

Gervase hesitated. — 

The offer was a tempting one, yet a strong 
reluctance to accept it, to fall in with Percy’s 


plans so readily, overcaine him. So this was | 


why his cousin had sought him out and ex- 
pressed contrition. 

“What use can you make of it, pray?” he 
asked, curiously, “to incline you to spend six 
thousand pounds upon it?’ 

“Tm going to be married shortly to a rich 
widow,” said Percy, unblushingly. “I was 
always fond of inglefield, and I should like to 
mg show place of it in readiness for my 
wife.’ ies. 

His features were .calm, but the strained 
expectancy in hin eyes rendered Gervase more 
eealite ts more relactant, somehow, to 
gratify him, and let his propert; . 

“T think of deing the aa Shing myself 
some day,’ he replied, decisively, “and on 
that account I must decline to sell Inglefield 
now or at any other time.” 


his. Half-an-hour iater Perey Dennison went 
away, outwardly suave and friendly, inwardly 
furious. “ 

“Fool!” he muttered between his clenched 
teeth ; “you have refused a fair offer, you 
have planted yourself right in my path. Now 
take the consequences ! ” 


CHAPTER Iv. 

Gladys Fielding reclined in a lounging 
chair by the open window, through which 
came the rich, heeary scent of the flowers grow- 
ing in rustic bexes upon the balcony outside. 
A new novel, only half read, had fallen from 
her hand, A pug dog, with a tailed curled 
round till it resembled a fried whiting; and a 
long-bodied, short-legged, intelligent Dachs- 
hund jay on the ground, sharmg the same 
white fleecy rug at her feet. 

The purple velvet of the chair enhanced the 
perfect contour and delicate bloom of the 
lovely face nestled against it. The soft, wavy, 
golden hair piled high on the queenly head, 
the deep violet vyes, the proud sensitive mouth, 
were as irresistible as ever, while a certain 
tender womanliness had crent into her manner 
of late, adding considerably to the charm she 
never failed 0 exercise. 

_ A picture of careless graceful ease and love- 
liness, she set there with the sunbeams fleck- 





ing her creamy dress, and the lk: id breeze 
caressing her fair face. One of fortume’s 
favoured children, clever, but with no 

of sympathy or feeling, apparently, to involve 
suffering ; such a girl might surely be content 
to accept the good things lavished upon her 
by the gods, to pluck life's roses without 
wounding her white fingers with their thorns. 

Yet Glacys Fielding was far from feeling 
either happy or content. Her tranquil atti- 
tude gave no clue to the turmoil and unrest 
within—the fierce wrestling with the love that 
had well-nigh mastered every other force in 
her nature. 

Hitherto she had allowed others to suffer 
through her agency, without enduring a 

ang Sereelf, She had queened it over the 
earts of men, rendering them madly happy 
or desperately miserable while remaining 
calm and unmoved herself in graceful cruelty. 
But in Gervase Talbot’s case she had not 
emerged scatheless. She had wen his. heart, 
enthralled his senses, which she hardly knew 
—sometimes she feared it was only the latter ; 
but he in turn had taught her that she was 
capable of loving intensely, and of suffering 
through love. The captive had dragged down 
his conqueror. 

Her pride and secretly-cherished ambition 
to effect a brilliant alliance had influenced her 
solely until now. She trembled beneath love's 
strong, imperioias grasp; it was so new and 
strange. Moreover, she dared not yield to it, 
and obey the promptings of her heart. 

A marriage with Gervase. Talbot. would 
shatter her ambition, and ruin all her fair 
prospects of social success and triumph. 
Much as she loved him, she did not for a 
moment entertain the idea of becoming his 
wife, That would amount to social . suicide, 
since he was only a poor man, and Gladys 
Fielding was not the woman to count all well 
lost for love. It must be sacrificed to ambi- 
tion, and yet the-effort cost her more pain 
than she had ever previously endured, or even 
deemed it possible to suffer. 

During the last few weeks a star of hope 
had risen above her matrimonial horizon im 


the shape of an elderly Seotch peer who had 


paid her marked attentions. _ Lord Raoscoe 
owned three estates, two in Scotland, one in 
England; and his income was reported to be 
considerably over eighty thousand a-year. 
The roots. of -his genealogical tree had 
seemingly been watered by the. flood, they 
extended so far back! Why the wizened 
little man—for personally Lord Roscoe had 
not much to boast of—should have remained a 
bachelor so long society failed to elicit. _ Cer- 


| tainly it was not owing to the lack of scientific 
No M Srprayr ws could shake this decision of 


angling for such a gold fish on the part of 
Beigravian mothers. Thus far, however, the 
most tempting bait had not entered him. 
Then, when people had almost ceased to look 
upon him as a marrying man, certain signifi- 
cant overtures made by Lord Roscoe poifited 
to, Gladys Fielding as the probable winner of 
this big prize. A more desirable parti from a 
worldly point of view could not exist. 
engagement between them was already hinted 
at. Gladys, aware of the whispers and 
rimours, the envy to which the conquest had 
gree rise, felt inwardly elated, full of rest- 
less anticipation, yet her triumph was far 
from being perfect of its kind. 

Should: Lord Roscoe propose to her she 
intended to accept him, to become a peeress, 
looking beyond the man himself, for whom 
she cared nothing, to the wealth and rank, 
the proud position, be could offer her.» It 
was her recently awakened love for Gervase 
Talbot, and the necessity -that must soon 
arise for putting it from hex, that embittered 
both present and future. 

“If they could only change places,” she 
reflected, wistfully. “If Gervase were only 
as rich as Lord Roscoe, how perfect life might 
be made! ” 

To-worrow Mrs. Fielding and her ‘ie 
were to. leave town for the seaside. - 
Roscoe, having ascertained their destination 


arene - eet ee papa heytetnp tyes g se atria 


en, 
to be Folkestone, armounced his intentig, 
spending several weeks at the Pavilion: 
another proof of his complete enthralment, ” 

“The ridiculous little creature will sepy 
his courage up to the proposing point a the 
seaside, I daresay,” thought Gladys, “and J 
shall have to spend the remainder of » 
natural existence in his society. How aball 
bear it, loving Gervase so intensely} And 
et it is what I have wished and longed jor! 
Now it seems horrible in the extreme, | 
wonder what Gervase will say or do when hy 
hears of my engagement? Poor boy, | ay 
sorry for him, and sorry for myself, ‘He said 
he would call this afternoon; he knows ij ia 
our last day in town, and I have denied ys 
to everyone else on his account. I mus, gy 
him once more, What can be keeping him 
away? li—” 

“Mr. Talbot! ” announced the footman. 

“I knew you would come!” she said, in joy 
caressing terms, extending a white-jewellej 
hand to. him, “just to take leave of q% 
Mamma is upstairs superintending the pact. 
ing. She will be down presently.” 

Gervase Talbot mated himself beside her, 
a wan, haggard look resting upon his hand 
some young face, which even her pleasant 
greeting could not chase away. 

Giadys wondered what it meant. She feared 
an open declaration of love from him, 4 


ram pgs sPpeel, even while she longed 
or it, With Lord Roscoe in the backgroud 
it must needs prove embarrassing and futile, 
Yet to learn from the artist's lips how well he 
loved her would be ing sweet, althoughs 
long farewell, perhaps bitter reproaschfl 
words, came close behind the declaration. The 
gracious memory of it would be hers to tre 
sure in the years to come. 

“JT heard a rumour to-day, coupling yow 
name with that of Lord Roscoe,” he bega, 
abruptly, “Surely there is no truth in it?” 

So she was in for what she had dreaded— 
a scene. . But Gladys Fielding never lacked 
self-commaad. She raised her eyes to the 
artist’s face as if bis unwonted roughness had 
astonished her. 

“Mr. Talbot!” 

“Miss Fielding, Gladys,” he went om. 
“ You know, you must kiiow, what this mean 
to me. Is it possible that—that you conten 
plate-marrying Roscoe?” 

Since the peer had not proposed to her ye 
ory saw a door of e&oape. 


“There is nothing between Lord Roscoe and 
myself—absolutely nothing—at the preset 
moment. You will accuse me next of wantin 
to marry Tom Thumb! His lordship has pa 
me some little attention, it is true ; but then 
so have many other men, and yet T am not 
engaged to them—or likely to be.” 
Gervase Talbot's brow cleared. It, never 
deceit or prevarication. Gladys Fielding’ 
power over him would have been less had be 
succeeded in reading her selfish, unorinciplet 
natare aright. He imagined that sci 5 
beautiful form must contain an equally age 
ful soul—a little warped by the world’s a 
influences and contact, perhaps, but «till a ® 
deserving of a man’s best Jove and devotion. 
“You have given me such unspeik 
able relief,” he exclaimed, pushing bask 
short, orisp waves of red-gold hair ' = 
from his broad white forehesd. 
would have driven me mad to chink : 
you as Roscoe’s promised wife. Gladys, 
cam remain silent no longer with regare yer 
-own. love for you. I seem to have been ums 
r a spell from the first day of our acquamtane 
I saw you, and straightway a new “xsté a 
opened out before me. I knew what gjonos 
sibilities life might hold under certain 
Sitiond. You were gracious to me, other 
the dream of bliss would have faded ow 
sheer hopelessness. Gladys, my quew I 
peerless darling, you are more to me thant 
—than art! I have no longer any obi . 
living, save to love you. Perkeps I 





oremee 


' “How absurd you are!” she said, gently. | 


occurred ‘to him that she could be gait a 4 
ie 
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of better have ope one unspoken, and’ yet 
Ls surely, must Know ; 

} he bed known for many weeks. In a 
7 moment of pique she had resolved to make him 
he her bond-slave, to overcome his apparent in- 
¥ difference to her, intending to dismiss him as 
a she had dismissed other men when their 
t became tiresome. ‘ 
nd But this time she had been caught in her 
rr! own trap. Gervase was at her feet, yet im turn 

I she waa hopelessly in love with him--she, who 
he had deemed herself to be beyond the reach of 
am such contagion; and this confession of love 
aid emanating from him was the most welcome 
is to which shé had ever listened, since her heart 
li ded to it : 
me She raised her eyes and permitted. them to 
im 4 meet his. Something in their shining depths 

ave him courage to proceed. ha 

“Tf we had but met sooner,” he said, in a 
ow tone of passionate regret. “ As it is, if you 
led love me, Gladys, if beg are brave and true, 

UK, darling, we may yet ha lag : 
ck- Her eyes drooped beneath their full white 

lids. His fervour, his strong, rugged wooing 
“er, terrified while it delighted her. She knew 
nd they were treading upon dangerous ground 
ant now, and it behoved her especially to be 
cautious. 
red “Gladys,” he resumed, neces. beside her, 
a his handsome, pleading face tighted up by 
gd the golden afternoon pn yp “say thab 
und you love me, that you would grieve if I went 
ile, away from you jay, and never permitted 
be myself to see you again?” 
he” What dim, unconscious foreboding, what 
nful premonition of evii brought those prophetic 
The words to his lips? Many of us have at some 
rea time uttered similar ones, as if a dark cloud 
in the immediate future were. permitted to 
“nr cast its shadow over us in advance. 
mu, “]—I think I should care a little,” faltered 


" Gladys, offering no resistance as he took her 





J ‘nds in his, and rained kisses upon them. 
ked “And you will be my wife when—when I 
the am in a position to claim you as I must, as I 
had will be some aay?” he eried, defiantly, in the 
tone of a desperate man throwing down the 
glove to Fate, daring it to do its worst in the 
on. attempt to wrest the coveted prize from him. 
cane “I can make no promises of any kind,” she 
eh: replied. “If I were to do so mamma would 
refuse to endorse them. : Don’t be unreason- 
yet able, Gervase. I have conceded more to you 
than to any other man living, and yet you are 
ly. not — ‘ie 
and “Darling, you shall not reproach me again 
sent on that score. The mere knowledge oe ieee 
tin love has rendered me rich, content, beyond 
pa messure,” he said, earnestly. “If I am onl 
then & poor man now I will work hard to obtain 
net fame and fortune that I may win you.’ Until 
then I will demand ‘no promise from you, | 
ever confident that you will remain loyal to your- 
of self and me.” ; 
g's She smiled sadly. That he should deem 
1 he her capable of waiting until he had ‘amassed 
led 4 fortune by painting seemed so far-fetched.” 
t 4 Why, im all probability, he would. never 
wti- succeed in so doing. Yet she would not. mar 
evi the harmony of this one love-scene between 
wal thyn by throwing cold water upon his glow- 
. ing schemes. She wanted it to. be perfect— 
the “Let us | ppy: while we dear ! “’ 
she said, as he f thea her in iio ataes, and 
“Tt pressed his lips to hers, “and leave the future 
@ to take care of itself. Oh, Gervase! ” losing 
14 sight of caution for a brief moment, “I love 
yay you-I love you! and the world’ is very hard 
fr and cruel! IT wonder if you will always care 
a és much for me as you do now?” 
27108 of Ve haw you doubt the’ lasting nature 
rp y love” he asked, not without an unessy 
om peng of reproach, a keem serise of dishonour, 
ben Maddine Roughte Py Mayers. to 
A ie ie Vernon waiting ‘or hi so patient] 
a poor child, at Inglefteld! rt " 
lite | For love is like the restless Waves, 
et in again Nese nt Ser 
d. far it mast be all isa i: 
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At these words, the refrain of a fashionable 
song floated in through the open window from 
the next house, where a young girl sat singing, 
Gladys Fielding glanced up meaningly at her 
com : ion. 

are very apropos, 
ug cf Ty aprop 


“You will never be less dear to me than you 
are at this moment, Gladys!” he said, em- 
phatically, bending over her as he spoke. 
“You heve bewitched me, in fact; and I must 
for ever remain under the spell! For your 
sake I have sacrificed even more than you are 
aware of—more than even I care to reveal!” 

_ “What do you mean?” she asked, wonder- 
ingly. 

“ Never mind; J am not free to explain. 
Only be faithful, Gladys, now and always in 
return!” . 

“We understand each other,” she said, 
gently, “ and that is enough, Gervase! I think 
f can hear mamma coming!” 

“Give me somethi to remember this 
interview by,” he pleaded. “Not-that I am 
in any danger of forgetting it, but as a 
souvenir!” o)) 

She took a flower, a tea-rose, from the cluster 
at her throat, and gave it to him 

When Mrs. Fielding entered the drawing- 
room she had recovered her usual aplomb, and 
talked with all her wonted grace and! vivacity 
until her visitor departed. 

Gervase Talbot went home with his mind in 
® state of chaos, revolving various schemes 
for the speedy realisation of an immense 
fortune at one moment, a fortune that would 
enable him to marry Gladys Fielding, bitterly 
conscious the next of the dishonourable part 
he had been tempted to play—of his infidelity 
towards Madeline Vernon! 

Through all his mad infatuation for Gladys 


’ 


she murmured, 


ran a strain of regret for the purer, nobler love 


once entertained for the gentle girl at “Mon 


! » 

The latter had filled him with’ tender, 
exalted aspirations; it had nerved him with 
fresh strength for the battle of life. His 
passion for Gladys Fielding was full of feverish, 
restless elements that reduced him to a lower 
level, rendering him jealous and miserable 
when not in her society, disinclined for steady 
work, a prey to vague regrets and desperate 
longings. : 

» * 7 

In the solitude of his own room he thonght 
tle matter out, and resolved to write to 
Madeline, acquainting her of all that had 
occurred to influence him since their parting, 
admitting ‘his dereliction, and throwing him- 
self upon her mercy. With all a man’s selfish- 
ness, he would allow the ultimate decision to 
rest with her, thus avoiding the onus of it. 

To marry her, now that his sentiments had 
undergone such a radical change without any 
éxplanation or admission, would, he argued, 
be cruelly wrong and unjust. She must know 
all, Then, if she~still wished to become his 
wife in the face of such knowledge, he would 
keep his word to her at any cost, and forego 


Gladys Fielding. At least this shred of 
hondhrable feeling remained to him. The 


my xg Baby a very remote one, however. 
Madeline Vernon was the last girl in the 
world to retain a lover against his will. She 
would be certain to restore his freedom. 

The letter was written, how Gervase never 
exactly knew. His head felt strangely con- 
fred, and the right sentences refused to form 
themselves, and flow from his pen. As much 


.as possible he strove to soften the cruel, 


shameful tidings it contained, oppressed all 
the while by e miserable sense of his own 
baseness in sending it. The letter written at 
length, he went out himself to post it. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when he ro, ag 
it inte the box of a branch office at Chelsea, 
not far from the street where he lodged—a 
shop and post-office combined. Some repairs 
were in at the time connected with 
the post-office departinent. The woodwork 
around the receiving-box was being renewed. 


nm Bigham en 











That fateful letter slipped between the wa! 
and the woodwork, instead of going into tl 
proper receptacle, and it lay there perdu 
Millions of letters are safely delivered; that 
especial letter was fated to go wrong, aad who 
should dare to call it chance? Madeline Ver- 
non was not to receive st on the followmg 
morning. 

His errand accomplished. as he thought, 
Gervase Talbot turned in the direction of the 
river. It was quiet and still there, and his 
iead ached horribly. The light breeze might 
allay the unwonted pain. He could could do no 
more until he had received Madeline's reply. 
Poor Madeline! He had thrown her over for 
Gladys Fielding, and at that moment Gladys 


was dancing with Lord Roscee, doing all that, 
. proud, graceful, high-bred woman could do 
to complete ker conquest and secure the parti 
oi the season. 

(Midnight, and the stars shone down 


brightly upon the sleeping earth, their glory 
reflected .in the shining river. But Gervase 
had not returned to his rooms; neither was 
he destined to do so again, and the river knew, 
how to keep its own secrets! 

CHAPTER Y 

The fact was obvious. 
Csappeared completely 
leaving no clue by which bh¢ 
and his fate ascertained. 

Gervase was the happy possessor of a latch- 
key. He could come or go as he pleased, 
without exciting comment or notice. 
quently his landlady, a well-educated, refined 
widow, in no wise resembling the vulgar 
h-less landlady of popular fiction, failed to 
remark his non-return that night from his 
stroll by the riverside. It was only the next 
morning when she ascertained his absence, 
and found that his bed had not been slept in, 
that she felt vaguely uneasy. 

What could have occwred to keep him 
from home all night? Wor a young man his 
habits were tolerably regular. If about to 
absent. himself for a short time he had always 
notified his intention previously to Mrs 
Sears, his landlady. Had he met with an 
accident? 

The day went slowly by, yet Gervase did 
not put in an appearance, and Mrs. Sears’s 
anxiety on his account grew stronger. The 
artist’s sunny, genial natare had won her 
liking, and the fear lest some evil had befallen 
him oppressed her greatly. She sent round to 
make inquiries at the club he frequented, but 
he had not been seen there; and she knew of no 
relations to whom to apply. In fact, the poor 
fellow had but one still existing—his cousin, 
Perey Dennison. 

When the second day drew to a close. with- 
out bringing any news of Gervase Talbot, 
Mrs. Sears became convineed that some 
calamity had overtaken her favourite lodger. 
Otherwise he would ere now have returned or 
communicated with. ber. Under the circum- 
stances she felt justified in opening some of the 
letters left scattered about on his table, in 
the hope of obtaining useful information bear- 
ing upon the strange disappearance. 

But she was disappointed. Gervase Talbot's 
correspondence proved io be of the most 
ordinary description, relating chiefly to 
matters connected with his profession. It 
threw no light wpon has absence, and Made- 
line’s letters to him were all safely locked up 
in his desk: : : 

A note written by Percy Dennison to his 
cousin, making an appointment to dine to- 
gether at the former’s club, dated three weeks 
ago, helped ber a little, however. Since they 
were relations Mr. Dennison would be the 

per person to apply to with regard to the 
artist’s disappearance. Mrs. Sears accord- 


Gervase Talbot had 
mysteriously, 
might be traced 


, 
agy 


Conse- 


ingly lost no time in going to the address men- 
tioned in the note, and making her statement. 

Percy Dennison listened te it rather uncon- 
cernedly at first. He was inclined io think 
her fears exaggerated and unnecessary. (cr- 
vase was certain to turn vp «ll right in a day 
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or two, he said, lightly, and he would feel 
annoyed if any publicity were given mean- 
time to his absence. j 

Yet he promised to make some inquiries re- 
specting his cousin's whereabouts, and to call 
at his lodgings next day to ascertain if he had 
returned. 

Since their reconciliation. and Percy Denni- 
son’s unsuccessful bid for Tnglefield Ps , the 
cousins had frequently met. The barrister 
had followed up his friendly overtures by 
affecting. Gervase Talbot's society to an extent 
unknown even in the days preceding their 
quarrel. 

He seemed anxious to be on the best possible 
terms with the artist, especially when other 


.men were present. ‘The latter's: refusal to sell 


Ingleficld House and Park at any pride had, 
eens, failed to annoy or disconcert him. 

ercy Dennison looked somewhat grave 
when Mrs. Sears informed him upon the 
following day that Gervaee was still missing. 
He told her that he had been unable to elicit 
any information himeelf, although he had 
aade careful inquiries. 

_An air of deeper concern pervaded the bar- 
rister’s mamer, as if, against his will, he had 
been compelled to admit the serious nature of 
the disappearande, 

He asked a Many questions with 
regard to Gervase Talbot's ‘everyday habits, 
haunts, and acquaintances; he went through 
his rooms, which still evemed to retain the 
individuality of their absent owner. His 
books, his pipes, his pictures, were so many 
mute reminders of the handsome youn 
feliow, around whose fate hung a veil o 
mystery. 

Percy Dennison glanced at a few of his 
cousin's letters in Mrs, Sears’s presence; but 
failing, as she had previously done, to elicit 
any information from them, suggested the ad- 
visability of communicating with the police— 
quietly av first, more openly afterwards, should 
need arise. ; 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Sears would kindly take 
charge of Gervase Tathot's effects. The police 
were communicated with, and an accurate 
description of the mixing man issued, but no 
result came of it. Then, feeling the affair 
could no longer be kept secret, Percy offered 
a reward of fifty pounds, and that also failed 
to bring him to the surface. 

Paragraphs appeared in the daily papers 
commenting upon the etrange and regrettable 
oo eee of that promising young artist, 
Mr. Gervase Talbot. All saa of surmises 
and conjectures bearing upon it were afloat. 
Society made it a nine days’ wonder. That 
he had met with foul play of some kind was 
the prevailing opinion. 

Gladys Fielding, now at Folkestone with 
Lord Roscoe dancing atiendance upon her, 
searched the + gee daily in a state of feverish 
anciaty for fresh news regarding the man she 
oved. 

His unsolved fate affected her deeply, selfish 
and calculating as she was. What could have 
happened to him se soon after their parting? 
At least, she had mid or done nothing then to 
drive him to despair; she had been yielding 
and gracious, reluctant to tell him the cruel, 
bare truth that she could never become his 
wife, and the reflection gave her some com- 
fort What if they were never fated to meet 
again ? 

She shuddered ae she contemplated the 
bitter possibility, and the suspense respecting 
his fate gave her sleepless nights amd sorrow- 
ful days. Yet still the Roscoe wooing went on 
apace. She could not affori to throw away 
her splendid prospects for a doven missing 
lovers, or neglect the substance for the shadow. 

_ Madeline Vernon suffered most in the matter, 
simaply because her love for Gervase ‘Talbot 
was so pure and deep, unadulterated by any 
baser elements. 

Percy Dennison, aware of his cousin’s en- 
gagement (Cervase had himself alluded to it) 
went down to Inglofield in person to break the 
news of his disappearance to Madeline.’ It 
was hardly a pleasant task. 





Madeline did not ms or faint upon learning 
what had happened ; she only turned very vale, 
regarding him as he sat opposite to’ her wi 
eyes the clear, steady gaze of which seemed 
striving to read his inmost soul. 

“You were not on friendly terms with each 
other, I believe, previous to Gervase disappear- 
ing, Mr. Dennison?” she said, wi ge tcf 
“You had fallen out respecting family 
matters?” 

“Oh, we had made that up; he and I were 
the best of friends!” rejoined Percy. hastily, 
looking beyond rather than at her. “ We both 
saw the folly of remaining at daggers drawn 
Tt is a great consolation to iit» now to reflect 
that there was no ill-feeling between us. Poor, 
dear old fellow, be. wae always the soul of 
jood-nature! 

“You speak of Gervase in the past tense” 
said Madeline, clasping her small white hands 
unconsciously. “Mr. Dennison, you do nob, 
you cannot think that he is dead?” 

The wail of despair in her voice smote upon 
his heart, and haunted him for weeks to 
come. He shifted his position nervously. 

“My dear young lady,” he replied, after a 
brief silerce, full of meaning, “I hope gin- 
cerely tha: he may yet turn up all right. But 
if Gervase were alive and well, what motive 
could he have in thus effacing himself? Would 
he allow you, for insemon, to remain im ‘sus- 
pense respecting his safety?” 

This was ge Avvahmnase 1 and Madeline’s 
agony of fear and sorrow deepened. She had 
never liked Percy Dennison. She had always 
distrusted him, yet it seemed impossible to 
connect him with her lover's disappearance ; 
and in this great misery that had come upon 
her, she looked to him for aid and advice, since 
he was Gervase Talbot's cousin! 

“You think he met with foul play that 
night?” she murmured. 

“T am afraid so,” said Percy, gravely. I 
have set the police to work, Ms spared no 
efforts in the attempt to unravel the mystery— 
or the crime—as it may be. It is a painful 
subject to allude to, but I have been more 
than once to various mortuaries around Lon- 
don, to view the bodies of men found drowned 
since Gervase disappeared, but to no purpose.” 

Madeline shuddered ; it seemed too fearful. 
That sunny, handsome face, those — 
grey eyes quenched in death—cruel,. vi b, 
Sntimely death-—-the river ooze and 
matting the red-gold hair. Oh, it was teo 
ae he she one - it, a short, sharp 
e anguish rose to her lips. 

hs Can nothing else be Hone’? x 
manded. “Oh, how am I ever to bear the 
suspense? It is intolerable!” 

“I am straining every merve already to 
bring his fate to light,” was the reply. 
“Should amything transpire I will oom- 
municate with you at once.” 

Before going back to town Percy Dennison 
went over Inglefield House, accompanied . by 
the caretaker, with the air of one surveyi 
his own property. 
and, should he fail to return, Percy, as his 
only relative, would enjoy the reversion of the 
estate. In the park the barrister was joined 
by a short, stout man, with shrewd light eyes, 
a quantity of appendages dangling his 
watch-chain, and a massive signet-ring on the 
little finger of each dumpy hand. The two 
had journeyed down from town ; 
Pei Demnison’s companion keeping him- 


self fa the background during that visit paid 


to Madeline Vernon at “Mon Repos.” He 
had declined to go to Inglefield House, which 
seemed to possess no interest for him; but the 
wild, neglected park, where nothing grew well 
or preorargs because the soil was so 

and rocky, claimed the dumpy man’s fullest 
attention. 

He wandered about it with Percy Dennison, 
every now and then grubbing among earth and 
stones and bushes, as if ho more than half 
expected to find some buried treasure, talki 
earnestly to his companion the while. e 
took a sample of the barren soil away with 


dhe de) 


Gervase had left no a i 
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him in a wooden box, a satisf 
in his light eyes, and the two men wal 
. : first-class , smoking er- 
pensive cigars, aml arranging a plan of action 
to be carried out in the immediate future, thy 
should ensure them both a fortun. ' 

Another month went by, and Gervase Talbot 
was still missing. 

Percy Dennison’s conduct could hardly haye 
been more straightforward and honoura)|e—, 
the surface. He ex ed himself willing to 
take charge of all his cousin's personal effects 
pending bis very unlikely return. 

He paid one or two gmail debts the artiy 
had contracted, and settled all outstanding 
agoounts with Mrs. Sears, previous to remoy. 
img the poor fellow’s possessions, inchiding 
several unsold p‘ctures and countless sketches 
which had now gone up cousiderably in yalye 
since it was most improbable that Gervae 
Talbot would ever produce any more. 

Among the pictures was that of Helen and 
her maidens, and Perey Dennison took esperia| 
care of that. Im Helen's lovely face he had 
recognised the features of Gladys Fielding 

Perhaps, later on, when she had become 
Lady Roscoe and enormously wealthy, she 
might feel inclined to give a large sum for 1; 
and he was enco in this idea by the 
éuspicion that some love passages had trans. 
pired between the artist and his beantify) 
sitter, notwi ing the former's engage 
ment to Madeline Vernon. . 

Such a remarkably shrewd, far-seeing you 
man could hardly fail to make his way m the 
world, sooner or later. His next move was lo 
take possession of Inglefield Park in his 
cousin's name, and to assert his right as next. 
of-kin to administer the estate until such time 
as definite tidings of Gervase Talbot's fate 
could de elicited. 

There was no one to contest the point, since 
the family. lawyer offered no opposition, ad 
Inglefield Park wae deemed practically worth 
less, shorn as it had Deen of the large farm 
and hundreds of acres pertaining to it 

Percy Dennison came down and took up his 
abode in the big, ruinous mansion, and his 
short, stout friend was frequently with hin 
Sometimes the two went out rabbit-shooting 
or a deer was killed to replenich the larder # 
a fh 4g ‘ 

ercy’s objection to spend money unnecer- 
savily was already readering him unpopuler 
throughout the village. A more careful, «!f 
—_ ted trustee could hardly ave bem 
f 


And Madeline Vernon? 

She suffered im silence, but the suspense 
the sorrow that never loft her by day or nigh! 
—for even her dreams were always of Gervase 
and the cruel mystery overhanging his fate- 
had a visible effect upon her. 

To know the worst respecting him won! 
have been a relief from that long. strauned 
agony of suspense, and vague, terrible com 


wre. 

That he stall lived she hardly dared to hope. 
In that case would he not, under any circum 
stances, have communicated wit) her? Ye 
the uncertainty tended to keep hope 


alive 


(within her heart, although it involved ever 


recurring pain and disanpointme nt 
Madeline's step grew languid ani 80: 
There were dark lines beneath her eyes; “ 
pure, sweet, wistful face became thin an 
pallid. Slowly but surely the torture of wat 
i the pitiless y  enshrouding ber 
lover's disappearance, the blank, viver sien. 

were Tobbiny her of health and strength 
She could think of no motive which might 
have induced ‘him thus strangely: to adeeut 
himself. He was not in iary etraits; he 
was ing good headway in his professiol. 
ivery of that important: !elter hei 

kept ber in ignorance of his infidelity. 
That his love ee over wore S 
been. superseded id » occur to her ™% 
Madeline would have deemed that simply ™ 
possible. She 
with her own, ich was boundless, - 
fathomable, incapable of change. The faitd- 


- 


of it ag corresponding 
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lessness of the man she loved and trusted 
would sid burt her even more than his loss 
had she been aware of it, 

Up to the time of his disappeorance Gervase 
‘Talbot bad written to her regularly ; he had 
not fallen off in that respect Perhaps, to- 
ards the last his letters had grown shorter, 
and as if they were written with an effort. 
Overwork cares with his pro- 
jession might account for this, however, 
Madeline was not likely to asoribe any other 
cause or to suspect one. i 

No, she felt convinced that his absence or 
death was the result of foul play; and she 
rucked her brain in conjecture and surmises 
as to the exact nature of the crime committed. 

What enemies could Gervase, with his 


ial, open, sunny disposition, have con 
are ? A Who could have an interest in de- 
priving him of life or liberty? 

Madeline, well uainted with all the 


details in reference to his disappearance, found 
it hard to connect Percy Dennison with that 
event. 
; The cousins had not, according to Percy's 
secount, seen each other for several days 
previous to it; all enmity between them was 
st an end. Alone, unaccompanied, Gervase 
had gone out to meet hie doom. 

She did not like Percy; at the same, time 
her sense of justice made her shrink from 


. suspecting him without due cause, while that 


old lingeri judice and distrust which had 
once Sent te te warn Gervase against hie 
cousin still survived in spite of justice and 
reason being against it. A woman’s unerring 
instinct is after all her strong point, not her 
cool, logical reasoning faculties, with which 
as a rule, she is not overburdened. 

To add to Madeline’s trouble and op 
the aunt with whom she lived—a li old 
lady. with a complication of ailments—died 
somewhat suddenly, leaving her quite alone. 

She had not a very affectionate or 
lovable old lady, her attention hav-ng been 
coneentrated chiefly upon the aforesaid aiil- 
ments, of which, in time, she had become 
most proud: Yet she had given the girla 
home. Now Madeline would have to earn 
fer own living, ber aunt’s email annuity 
dying with her. 

Only the furniture and the bits of old- 
fashioned plate reverted to Madeline. Even 
these must be sold to, defray the funeral ex- 
penses, the little old lady having insisted upon 
four mourning coaches, the grand. funeral 
hearse from Peterboro’, and a bricked grave, 
that being the next thing, in her opinion, to 
the dignity of a family vault. 

“I'm sure I couldn't rest in a grave that 
was not bricked, Madeline,” she had observed, 
mithetically, an hour or so previous to her 
death, “We have always done things pro- 
‘perly in our family at. such “times, my dear, 
regardless of expense, and I trust to you to 
we my wishes carefully carried out.” 

Madeline obeyed to the letter in her desire 
to fulfil the poor old auntie’s last and rather 
sellish request. When all the bills had been 
paid a surplus of ten pounds remained. 
Madeline felt that she must lose no time in 
obtaning a suitable situation. 

CHAPTER YI. 

_ My dear, what plans have you formed for 
- futare, or have you thought about it yet 
at ali?” 
_[t was the Vicar’s wife who put this ques- 
tion to Madeline. She had invited the girl to 
spend a few days at the comfortable Vicarage, 
— the gloom and desolation of ‘‘ Mon 


: Mrs. Astley was a brisk, kind-hearted, help- 
ul little woman, not a priestess who went 
about the parish enjoying a kind of reflected 
— lustre, convincing other people of 
heir es by means of her severe 





| disapproving ar. Everyone liked Mrs. ws 


Mi accepted her friendly and acce 
_—< ations in good part. Riiscing Ges 
did of Madeline's premature sorrows and 





anxieties, the Vicar’s wife felt a great deal of | aunt's death, Madeline had said 


sympathy for her. Better still, 
pared to help the girl. 

“I must prevail upon someone to engage 
me as their companion or governess,” said 
Madeline, in reply. “My French and music 
are good, and I could teach elementary mathe- 
matics if required. I should prefer acting as 
companion, though; the duties would be less 
fatiguing.” 

“Should Mr. Talbot ever return,” the little 
ledy went on, “your engagement to him 
would hold good, rendering it unnecessary 
for you to earn your own living. In that 
case, child, you should come and stay with 
me till your marriage took place.” 

A faint colour tinged the creamy pallor of 
Madeline’s pensive young face. The sorrow 
in her liquid dark eyes caused Mrs. Asilev’s 
kind heart to ache as she beheld it. 4 

“Tt is so unlikely, dear Mrs. Astley,” she 
said, with a sob. ‘If Gervase were still 
living he would have found means to tell me 
so. He layed me far too well to give me any 
needless suffering or anxiety on fiis account. 
And yet I cannot think of him as dead—even 
in my dreams. ‘Js it not strange? He comes 
to me amidst confused, unfamiliar surround- 
ings, and under varying circumstances, but 
always as he looked in life, with the old glad 
smile. Not once has sleep pictured him to me 
as lying dead at the bottom of that cruel river.” 

“We must wait and pray, even if the 

answer is long deferred,” replied the Vicar’s 
wife, gently. “To return to your immediate 
affairs, Madeline. Have you no relat‘ons, 
however distant, now that your aunt is 
gone?” 
“T have an uncle—mvy father’s brother,” 
she replied. “He quarrelled with his family 
many years ago, and went to America, where, 
I believe, he made a large fortune. I daresay 
he is dead now ; and even if he were alive, and 
I knew where io find him, I should hardly like 
to solicit aid. I would much rather earn my 
own living.” 

“T know a Jady in town, a Mrs. Falconer, 
who is wishing to meet with a nice com- 
panion,” said Madeline’s friend, thoughtfully. 
**She wrote to me only the other day regret- 
ting her inability to find one that suited her. 
I am sure she would like you, Madeline, my 
dear, and you would find her’ by no means 
difftcult to get on with. She is wealthy 
widow, occupying a good povition in society. 
four duties with her would be very tighé 
ones,” 


she was pre 


good bye to 


| Inglefield, and was on her way to London. 





“Oh, Mrs. Astley, will you write to this | 


lady for me at, once, or give me her address 
in town that I may apply to her?” exclaimed 
the girl, roused to display far more interest 
than she had done of late. “It is precisely 
what I want, and unless we are prompt the 
situation will be gone.” 

“Very well!” said Mrs. Astley, smiling at 
her eagerness. “I will write by the next post. 
The fact of your being so well known to me 
will serve as sufficient reference. Should 
Mrs. Falconer have engaged a companion fT 
daresay we could find other employment. for 


‘you, since you are so desirous of running away 


from. Inglefield to begin the battle of life on 
your own account.” 

But Mrs. Falconer was still companioniess, 
and her friend’s description of Madeline Ver- 
non happening to please her, and arouse her 
interest, she wrote in reply, requesting the 
girl to come to her for a month or so, that. her 
competency might be ascertained, ere she 
was formally engaged. 

Madeline gladly complied. She wanted to 
get away from Inglefield, and its now painful 
associations, The mere sight of Percy 
Dennison, the knowledge that he was in- 
stalled at Inglefield Housetin' Gervase Talbot's 
stead, never failed to give Her acute pain. 
Employment, fresh scenes: and associations 
would leave her less time for brooding over 
one great ‘sorrow that had marred her 
life. 

The whole affair was so expeditiously ar- 
ranged that, three weeks from the date of her 


| will do m 


| 
| 





_Gervase Talbot had disappeared ‘in London ; 
the great, mysterious, teeming city had 
swallowed him up. Although she hardly 
venjured to admit it to herself, Madeline felt 
drawn towards London by reason of what had 
happened there to her lover, and a desperate 
nape that it might some day restore him to 
ler 

Mrs. Falconer proved to be a gifted, highl 
cultivated gentlewoman, whose delicate health 
prevented her from going much into society, 
wnd who for that reason required a somewhat 
exceptional companion to enliven the monotony 
of her enforced seclusion. 

She treated those dependent upon her with 
unvarying kindness and consideration. Made- 
line, entering the pretty drawing-room for 
the first time, with palpitating heart, to re- 
ceive a gentle friendly welcome from the in- 
valid that set her completely at ease, felt that 
she had everything to hope and nothing to 
fear from her new employer 

“T think we shall get on nicely together,” 
said the widow, in her low, musical voice, 
glancing appreciatively at the tall, graceful 
girl sitting beside her sofa. ‘‘ At least, I aes 
so. It is my desire that all around me should 
feel happy and at home in their respective 
capacities. You will have no lapdog to comb, 
or parrots to feed, Miss Vernon, since I do 
not possess either. I shall require you to 
read to me occasionally, to write my letters, 
to go out in the carriage with me, and so on.’ 

Madeline, as she listened and then made 
some reply, thought these “‘duties’”’ might well 
be termed pleasures as compared with the 
constant nursing, the large share of actual 
housework she had been accustomed to during 
her aunt's lifetime. 

“Mrs. Astley mentions in her letter,’ the 
widow resumed, “that you have recently 
suffered a double bereavement of a very pain- 
ful nature. Now, 1 want you to regard me as 
your friend as well as your employer, to come 
to me when you are feeling sad and lonely, 
and let me give you what help and comfort I 


n. 

With a sense of gratitude and thankfulness 
of being safely anchored in a peaceful, pleasant 
haven, Madeline bent forward impuisively 
and (kissed the sweet, high-bred face glancing 
up into hers with such a kind, penetrating 
expression. 

“ You cannot tell how glad I am to be here,” 
she said, earnestly. “Dear Mrs. Falconer, 
in return for your kindness and sympathy I 
utmost to please and satisfy you— 
T will, indeed!” 

Save for the sorrow that never left her in 
connection with Gervase Talbot, Madilinc 
would have been happy and at ease in her new 
home. 

Mrs. Falooner’s friendly, considerate atti- 
tude towards her never varied. That lady's 
bodily ailments and weak health had not re- 
sulted im souring her temper. Pain never 
rendered her peevish or unreasonable towards 
her young companion, and ere long the two 
women became closcly attached to each other. 

Madeline's new duties were light and piea- 
sant, while the cultured society she enjoyed as 
Mrs. Falooner’s companion served to impart 
finish and aplomb to her manner-—tu give her 
that undefinable tone which her secluded 
country life had rendered necessary. 

One day Mrs. Falconer drew from Madeline 
the whole history of her engagement to Ger- 
vase Talbot, and his subsequent disappear- 


ance. 
‘T read. of it at the time,” she said, thought- 
fully. ‘The papers frequently alluded to Mr. 


Talbot's strange, inexplicable absence. I little 
knew then how dear and necessary his fiancée 
would eventually become to me. Have you 
no hypothesis of your own, Madeline. to ac- 
count for this total effacement of your lover?” 

“He must have met with foul: play,” was 
the reply, uttered with a sorrow too deep to 
admit of the luxury of tears. “Perhaps, for 
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the sake of his watch or his purse they took 
his life, that life so full of promise, dearer, far 
dearer, to. me than my own. Oh! Mrs. Fal- 
coner, if you Fr but — 8 ny? ences 
photographs fail to dio him credit. Everyone 
said how handsome he ‘was, how clever and 
noble! It made me proud to think that he was 
my lover, and now——” 

She broke down, hiding her face in the 
cushions of the invalid’s sofa. 

“My child,” said Mrs. . Falconer, 
gently, passing her thin hand with caressing 
touch across the girl’s dark hair. ‘ You must 
not give way to despair. Remember, this is 
but conjecture ou your part. Mr. Talbot may 
yet return alive, and able to explain this 
strange absence, although I admit it is most un- 
likely. Still the chance exists. You had not 
fallen out with each other after the fashion of 
lovers about some trifle?” 

**No, oh, no! Gervase and I never quar- 
relled, never by any chance.” 

“Perhaps it would have been better if you 
had,” reflected the widow, a believer in’ the 
old that the course of trne love never 
did or should run smoothly, obstacles and 
hindrances serving ‘o give the necessary im- 

us to it. Yet she refrained from uttering 
ner thought aloud. 

She called to mind a rumour heard some 
time previous, coupli Gervase Talbot's 
name with that of Gladys Fielding, the re- 
cognised beauty, hinting broadly at his evi- 
dent devotion to her. Could there have been 
any foundation for it? she wondered. Had 
Gladys Fielding, whom she knew and dis- 
liked, played with the young artist, diverted 
him from his allegiance to Madeline, and then 
cast him aside unceremoniously, to end his 
life by his own band as the result of her 
cruelty? 

Mrs. Falconer devoutly hoped that she 
might be wrong in her conjecture. Were such 
® story ever to reach Madeline’s ears thé 
girl’s grief would be doubled. At least now 
she had the’ consolation of believing Gervase 
Talbot's love to have been all her own while 
he lived. 

“Was there anyone likely to benefit by Mr. 
Talbot’s death?” she asked, presently. 

“No—I think not.” said Madeline. “My 
poor boy was not rich, and Inglefield Park— 
jeft to him by bis uncle a year or two ago— 
is declared to be worth little or nothing. His 
cousin Percy lives there now, taking charge of 
the place, as he says, until some news of Ger- 
vase transpires. If he never comes back the 
Park will belong to Mr. Dennison, I suppose, 
since Gervase has no other relations.” 

“Who is this Mr. Dennison, and what is he 
like?” 

‘He is a barrister, poor, T believe, and not 
very popular at Inglefield. I have never liked 
him; there is something repellant about him 
which I can’t explain—something sinister. 
He quarrelled with Gervase when the will 
was read; he was so angry at being dis- 
inherited for some fault, and for a time they 
were ill-friends. A reconciliation took place 
in time, however, later on between them—at 
least so Perey Dennison told me when he 
came to break the news of Gervase’s disappear- 
anee to me, and the old cordial relations were 
renewed and continued to—to the end. 
was Percy who set the inquiries on foot.” 

“Indeed!” ‘aid Mrs. Falconer, qnietly. 
“He was the only one then to take action in 
the matter; the inquiries were confined to 
Mr. Dennison?” 

“Yes. Gervase had no one else related to 
him, and I was not in a position to do any- 
thing—to try to solve his fate.” : 

“Doubtless Mr. Dennison had done all in 
his power to pierce the mystery surroundin 
his cousin’s strange disappearance,” contin: 
Mrs. Falconer. “At the same time, it might 
console you, Madeline,- were some efforts in 
that direction made by ourselves, irrespective 
of his. am about to suggest securing the 
services of a clever detective, one well up in 
hig profession. He will endeavour te ascer- 





tain Mr, Talbot’s fate, to trace his movements 
on that eventful night—at my expense.” 

Madeline fell on her knees by the sofa with 
a little cry. 

‘It is what I have longed for,” she sobbed. 
“T was saving up my salary until I could 
employ someone to trace him for me without 
Percy Dennison’s knowledge. Oh, how can I 
ever thank you!” 

, suggestion furnished her with fresh 
hope and courage, while doubling her grati- 
ro towards her employer, who Tost no time 
in putting her plan into execution. 

Seon after that Mrs. Falconer felt equal to 
giving a fashionable five o'clock tea. Most of 
the guests had arrived, and Madeline was 
pouring out tea at a side-table when a tall 
man with light steely-blue eyes, fair hair and 
moustache entered the pretty flower-decorated 
drawing-room. 

Horace Fielding, the reigning beauty’s only 
brother, had but recently returned from a tour 
in Africa. He belonged to no profession, 
he had but few distinctive characteristics. 
He was as thorough a worldling as his sister, 
Gladys, going beyond her even in that refined 
hZartless. sensualism, peculiar to the nine- 
teenth century, with its hypei-refinement and 
surface culture. 

He honoured Madeline with a long stare 
expressive of admiration, as he made his way 
towards Mrs. Falconer. 

‘Who is that young lady over there?” he 
asked, as soon as he could decently put the 
question. 

“She is my companion—Miss Vernon,” re- 
plied the widow, with an amused smile. , 

Horace Fielding had never evinced any in- 
terest in Madeline’s predecessors. 

“She is very lovely!” he continued, glanc- 
ing across at Madeline in her long, sombre, 
mourning robes, relieved at throat and wrists 
by creamy rutiles. 

““She is a nice girl,” said Mrs. Falconer, 
“and she suits me-very well. How many 
lions did you shoot out in Africa, pray?’ 

“Two only. I have brought the skin of 
one home for you if you will accept it.” 

“Indeed. I am greatly favoured.” 

“Have I ever tried to conceal my strong 
predilection for you?” he asked, laughingly, 
+a predilection the more to be wondered at, 
since I believe you to entertain a very wn- 
flattering opinion of me, Mrs. Falconer. 

“You are not to be trusted,” was the placid 
reply. ‘Like Mark Twain, you have suc- 


ceeded: in killing your conscience.” 


He only laughed. 

“@onscience, my dear lady! Why, I am a 
poor man. I can’t afford to indulge in such 
an expensive luxury,” he said, lightly. “I 
wish you would introduce me to Miss Vernon. 
She must be something new in companions. 
Are they not, as @ rule, cross and elderly?” 

“The result of man’s selfishness in not 
coming forward to marry and preserve them 
from such a fate,” retorted Mrs. Falconer, 
complying with his request, confident that it 
was out of his power to work Madeline any 
harm. Was she not shielded by her love for 
Gervase Talbot? , 

Horace Fielding hung around the girl, and 
haunted the vicinity of the tea-table after 
being introduced to her, handing cups of tea, 
bringing others to be refilled, and sharing her 
duties im a manner that she did not approve 
of. ae 
She disliked this tall, fair man, with the 
light, steely-blue eyes, and smooth, well- 
modulated voice. Her woman's wit enabled 
her to discern the unprincipled sensualist and 
likertine beneath that refined attractive ¢x- 
terior. Madeline's rare pale beauty, the very 
coldness with, which she teceived his compli- 
ments and attentions, served to increase and 
deepen his interest in her. She pleased and 
piqued him at the same time. ie 

“You are very cruel to me, Miss Vernon, 
he said, pathetically. “I have devoted myself 
40 you body and soul for the last half-hour, 
and you reward me with a cup of sugarless 

” 





eae, 
“ Really! The omission woul 

occurred but for your pitta Bor 
distracted my attention from what ] », 
doing,” she ‘replied, frankly, while hy” 
him to sugar. “Pag 

“Am I to accept that in mp! 
sense, or the weeait . r Complimentary 

‘*T mean that it is impossible t: 
talk atthe same time,” said Mode 
lentingly. 

“If you had sweetened that tea with . 
much ae one kind word I should haye failed 
to notice its sugarless condition,” he rejoined 
with glance of bold, open admbatna’ 
Surely he might flirt to any extent. wit & 
girl who was only a companion? 

“IT don’t underst you,” she said 
rae ge moving 2 ey, Pepe ne the tea-table, 
a oiming a up of ladies rnb 
chure marl re rs a. 

She ensconced herself so cleverly bedj 
one ponderous matron that Horace Fielin 
manweuvre as he might, failed to exchany, 
another word with her that afternoon - 

Yet she was destined to see a groat dea) 
more of him against her will. He called fre. 
quently ; and wherever she went with Mp 
Faleoner he seemed to be present, ready to 
bestow unwelcome attentions upon her, — 

Madeline’s fresh beauty, with which was 
blended a proud purity, an old-world grace 
and’ simplicity, attracted him, although no 
idea sof paying serious court to » penniless 


work and 
line, anre- 


girl in a dependent position ever crossed his 
mind 


Mrs.’ Falconer returned one afternoon 
from making a call, unaccompanied by Made- 
line; in a state of repressed excitement. 

“My dear child,” she began, as soon as 
they were alone, “such a strange thing his 
happened. I have met your one surviving 
relative at Lady Mountford’s this aitey- 
noon.” | : 

“Uncle Joshua?” 

“Yes, Uncle Joshua. 
tich, and a bachelor. 
yet, Madeline!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
’ “But I thought that he, my uncle, was 
dead?” exclaimed Madeline, in ‘all astonish- 
ment 


“ 


_ He is immensdly 
You will be an heiress 


“On the contrary, he is very much alive,” 
said = Falcomer, leaghing- * A inore dis- 
agreeabic, pugnacious old gentleman it would 
be hard to find. He made a large fortune it 
America, it appears, by successful trading. 
He only returned to England about six months 
ago, and he has not attempted to commuii- 
cate with his family, or to ascertain what 
members of it still survive. Being well bor 
and well-educated, he immediately resumed 
his old position here in society. What a for 
tunate thing for you, Madeline, that. I chanced 
to meet him! ” 

“How did you become aware of om 
affinity?” asked the girl, eagerly. 

“Upon being imtreduced, your uncle sé 
down beside me, and we drifted into conver- 
sation,” -continued Mrs. Falconer. “The 
similarity in name did not impress me at first; 
but when he alluded to his prolonged absence 
from his native land, and the complete isoli- 
tion from his own kindred—the result of 4 
guarrel—I thought .of what you had told me, 
and, like Oliver Twist, I ‘asked for more. 
When we compared notes, and discussd 
Christian names, and localities, I knew that 
he could be no other than your uncle, Made 

“Did you tell him about me?” 

“Yes. 1 ventured to inform Mr. J rshiva 
Vernon. of his brother’s death, which had left 
you, -his niece, totally unprovided for. 
described your position as my compation ” 
him.” 

“And what did he say?” . 

“Well, at first he was by no means plea? 
I believe he would have no objection to pr 
vide for you, child, only his perverse natur® 
which prompts him to act. in direct oppo 
tion’ to any suggestion emanating f= 
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another. would rebel at the idea of being| Farner: “Johnny, Johnny, not so loud. Mr. ‘Sarnzap: “I’ve got a fad, too, don’t 
4 to adopt you. Leave him to him-| wish you would talk in a whisper.” Johnny: | you know. [I collect old an i rare violins. 
however, and he will do ot m “ And Pink a you would learn to sleep | Come round and see em.” Musician: “Do you 
“{ do not wish bim to prov for me,” | in a whisper. blay?” Mr. Saphe: A: ‘Bless you, 20, nob @ 
said erg proudly. be hee far cored Tuars Anovr. It.—“Papa, what is gn | note, z Musician (enthusiastically) L vill 
remain W: u, dear ’ agnostic?” asked Johnny Cumso. “ An agnds. | ©?M¢- 
ie is cool that you should earn your tic, Johnny, is a man who knows very little Tis, conversation tumed upon ertain 
“ft is not ng 


own living when your only felative is so 
re wae the reply. “I am inclined to 
like Mr. Vernon, in spite of his odd ways, 
and I think I have discovered how he is to be 
managed. He argued every’ point with me 
till ] felt wicked. He said he was too much 
engaged at present to make his niece’s ac- 
naintance. 1 replied that was rather for- 
tanate, since I proposed eens town in a 
few days, taking you with me. Then he veered 
round, and expressed his intention of calling 
here to-morrow. I am looking forward very 
hopefully to this visit, on winch your future 


i * 
ay footman announced Mr. Joshua 
Vernon on the following day, Mrs. Falconer 
was by herself in the drawing-room, working 
an elaborate mante]-border in crewels. 

“T think you had better not be present when 
vour uncle calls, Madeline,” she had said pr 
siously to her young companion. “Leave him 
to me for the first half-hour ; only be in readi- 
ness to come down when I send for you.’ ‘ 

Madeline acquiesced willingly enough in 
this arrangement. Since Gervase Talbot's 
disappearance she had ceased to take a keen 


interest in any other incidents bearing directly - 


apon her own life. y? 

No change of fortune, however propitious, 
could still the constant pain, the cruel sus- 
ied by his absence, and give her 


pane ee 
lasti el. 4 
"She ont irs in her room with idly 


clasped hands, wondering & little what her 
father’s brother could be like personally, yet 
feeling supremely indifferent as to the result 
of his interview with. Mrs. Falconer, 

Joshua Vernon, @ short, stout old genile- 
man, with a red, choleric face and very white 
hair, bestowed a formal bow upon the iady he 
had come to make terms with, and then nro- 
ceeded at once, in hig hasty pugnacious 
fashion, to business, ; 

[The concluding instalment of this en- 
trancing noveletic will appear next week.} 

ND 





Facetize 


Tue shortest love. letters on record are 
said to be the following :—“Dear Clara, 
—!~Tom.” “Dear Tom,—I _ will.—Clara.” 

Max Asovr Town.“ Won't you come in 
and bave a drink?” Theatrical Manager : 
“No, thank you; I haven't any passes with 
me at present.” 

Yours ; “We want a row boat and a bot- 
tle of whisky.” Boat Renter ;'“ The water's 
very rough to-day, gents.” Youth: “Then 
put in two bottles.” 

Mr. Kipp : “How does that shoe feel?” 
Miss Hili: “I really cannot. say, but. if it 
feels half as uncomfortable as my foot does 
{ can sympathise with it.” r 

“You say your husband is both economical 
and extravagant. ‘In what way?” “ Well, 
he 1s economical in bestowing praise and ex- 
travagant in giving advice.” q 

_Tuere are said to be nearly six thousand 
Pieces in & modern locomotive—especially 
when the engine driver fails to see the rear 
lights on the train in front. 


Kixp Lavy: “How, did you become 80 
ame?" Tramp: _“Over-exertion, mum.” 
Lady : “Indeed! Tn what way!,”. Tramp : 
Movin’ on every time @ perliceman told me.” 
Wait a Sty BoorstJack (strolling home 


from the evening serviee) :“ ped to | 
ta — land probing. kisek eo Sun 
“ ~ sae 2 » 
force aor, is Pe Li =H é ve - 2a i 
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and is not sure of that.” 


Mrs: Homzpopy ;:“See here! Do you cai! 
this good measure? This can isn’t half full.” 
Milkman : “That's all right, mum. It’s con- 
densed milk, you know, mum.” 


“Ir was a tight squeeze for me,” said 
Bjenks, as he finished the story of his adven- 
ture, and an old maid listener whispered 
softly to herself, “If I had only been there.” 

Visitor (in Jones’s room at 11 p.m.): “That 
one lady in the houke across the way sings 

ike @ bird.” Jones (unkindly): “Well, not 
altogether. You see, « bird stops singing at | 
night.” 

Youne Hovsewire: “I think we'll have 
some eels for the first course, cook.” Cook : 
“ How much shall I get, mum?” - Young Honse- 
wife : “ Oh, about threo yards will do, I should 
think.” 

“Drpn’r, the poet from whom you were 
reading refer in one of his lines to the germ of 
immortality?” inquired Mrs. B. of her hus- 
band. “Yes; but that strikes me as carrying 
the microbe theory too far.” 

Ir is nearly safe to say that the most dis- 
appointed man in this wide, wide world is the 
man who expects to get a letter by a particu. 
lar post from his sweetheart, and receives 








instead a bill from his tailor. 
Reversing Scrirrure,—Mrs 


Bunting | 


notice on that tree?” 
that it reads “Beware of the dog!”) 
is put there that he who reads may run.” 


“Waar has become of your old beau Mar- 
tin, cook? I haven't seen him around much 
lately.” “No, mum. Martin don’t come 
round much now he’s married.” “Oh, 
He’s married, eh’ Whom to?” 
mum.” 

“Jounny Cumso, if your father can do a 
_ of work in seven days, and your Uncle 

eorge can do it in nine days, how long would 
it take both of them?” 
it done. 
stories.” 

Mrs. Newnricn: “Oh, yes, Mr. Harrison, 
we're building an elegant new house, aud its 
finest feature will be a spinal staircase.” (Mr. 
Harrison repeats to Mr. Roberts.) 
Roberts; “That's ail right. She referred to 
her back stairs.” 

“Wat is all that noise?” asked Miss 
Silensweet’s father. “I was just trying a new 
song.” she said, poutingly. ‘‘ Don't let me dis- 
turb you, my daughter. I am a lawyer, and I 


“They'd never get 
They'd sit around and swap fish 


f 
air. 


songs befere you execute them.” 


“ Wnart dentist made your teeth for you?” 
“Those are my own teeth. No dentist) made 
them,” was the indignant reply. “‘ You don’t 
say so? How deceptive they are. They look 
as nice as the best {ind of false teeth. What 
Ya wonderful thing nature is.” 


He: “I wonder what the meaning of that 
picture is? The youth and the maid are in a 
tender attitude.”’ She: “Oh, don’t you see? 
He has just asked her to marry him, and she is 
accepting him.” “Ah! how appropriate the 
title.” “I don’t see it.” “Why, that card at 
the bottom says ‘ Sold.’” 


“How long did it take you to cross the 
ocean?” asked Gus De Smith of a very aristo- 
cratic lady just returned from Europe. “I 
‘was feven days on the water.” “Seven days! 
Why, when my brother went across it took 
him ¢ight days.” “ Probably your brother went 
over in the steerage. I was a first cabin pas- 





senger,” she replied, proudly. 


oh. | 
“ Me, | 


honotr the instinct which leads vou to try your | 


(nearsighted) : “What is the object of the | 
Bunting (who sees | 
2" t] 








gentleman who is not what you may call a 
brilliant speaker. “He has only three faults, 
a friend apologetically remarked “(1) He 
reads his speeches; (2) he reads them badly ; 
(3) they are not worth reading.” 

“Tr is law you're talking about? Look now, 
when I was a saudger I shot twenty men for 
the Queen, and she gave me a pinshun; but if 
L was only to shoot one stray fellow for divar- 
sion, bedad, I’d be tried for murther. There's 
law for yez.” 

Customer : “ Hi, waiter. How much longer 
am I to wait for that steak, eh?” Waiter: 
“Are you in a particular hurry, sir?” Cus- 
tomer: “Certainly. I leave to-morrow for 
the Continent, and I should like that steak 
before I go.” 


“Wi you give me the next waltz, Mise 
Long?” “I wonder bow you can ask it. 
Didn’t you make some jocular remark this 
evening about my being so tall?” “I only 
alluded to you as * sweetness long drawn out.’” 
“You may have the next waltz.” : 

“You appear to have caught ‘em,” ob- 
served the manager, as the leading acter came 
rushing hastily behind the scenes. “ Yes,” 
said the actor, wiping the remains of a be- 
lated egg from the folds of his Roman toga 
and dodging a cabbage fired after him from one 
of the private boxes, “ everything seems to be 
coming my way.” 


A BARRISTER relates that not long ago a jury 


went out early in the day to decide a simple 
case, and when it had got near time for the 
Court to rise, his honour sent for them. He 


asked the foreman if they required any further 
instruction. The foreman replied: “ Your 
honour, here are eleven pig-headed men who 
won't agree to anything. 

“Docror, how am [ coming on? Do you 
think there is any hope?” said o very sick 
man to Dr. Blister. -“ Your chances are the 
best in the world. ‘The statistics show that 
one person in ten recovers,’ replied the doctor. 
“Then there is not much hope for me?” “Oh, 
yes there is. You are the tenth case that i 
have treated, and the other nine are dead. I 
don’t see how you can help getting well if the 
statistics are to be relied. on.” 

Russian Orvicen (politely): “ Pardon me, f 
know you are a stranger, but it will save me 


much trouble and questioning if you will 
kindly raise your hat as the others do. Here 
comes the Czar.” American (defiantly : I 
raise my hat to no potentate on earth. J am 
an American—freeman, sir, born within the 


Russian Officer (struck with 
” 


shadow of— —" 


a bright idea): “The Czar is very ich. 
American (humbly raising his hat “Why 
didn’t you say so before?” 

“ You will have to give me another room, I 
am afraid,” said the traveller to the hotel - 
clerk. “ What's the matter, sir? Aren't you 
comfortable where you are?” Vell, nob 
exactly. That German musician in the next 
room and I don’t get on well, Last night he 


tooted away on his ciarionet so that 1 thought 
I never should get to sleep. After I had caught 
afew winks I was awakened by a pounding at 
thy door. ‘What’s the matter?’ I asked. * Of 
you piease,’ said the German, ‘dot you vould 
schnore of dercame key. You vas go from B 
flat to G, und it schpoils der moosic.’” 
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EILEEN’S © 


By FLORENCE 


ROMANCE 


HODGKINSON 


Author of “‘ Vernon's Destiny,’’.“ Ivy’s Peril,” “ Royal's Promise,” etc., etc. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

In the prologue we are introduced to Lady Helen 
Perey, whois alone in her boudoir, playing with her 
little son, when she is startled by the unceremonious 
entrance of a woman who turns out to be the first wife 
of her husband. The shock was too much for Lady 
Helen, and although she lingered for some months, 
never recovered. Hencelorward, John Percy, the 
millionaire is dead to the world, and only cares for 
the son she leit behind her. 

“Lucy Courtenay is engaged to Alan Ernescliit, and 
both tamilies heartily approve of the match. They are 
spending August at Boulogne. Among other visitors 
ate Mr. Desmond and his two daughters, Maude and 
Bileen. 

Bob Ernescliff has fallen desperately in love with 
Maude Desmond, and takes his friend Basil Courtenay 
into his confidence. While on the sands one morning 

ai strays beyond her depth, and is in danger of 
drowning, when Basi) rescues her, an incident thut bas 
far-reaching effects for bim. 

Mr. Desmond has now become Lord Desmond, 
through the death of his father, and they have taken 
up their residence at Desmondville, Yorkshire. 
Mande Desmond does all she can to suppress her sister 
Bileen. Lord Desmond is too weak tointerfere. There 
is living at the lodge at the gates of Desmondville 
Mrs. Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident 
bas an object in so doing. d 


CHAPTER _ V. 

STRANGE blank seemed to have 
} come in Hileen’s life when she re- 
turned to Desmondville. 

It was true her father received 
her with ali his old affection. 
Mrs. Ball and Tony vied with each other in 
welcoming their dear young lady, and even 
the “strange woman at the Lodge,” as Mrs. 
Venn was termed, looked pleased to recognise 
her favourite. 

Everything in the old house was just as 
Fileen had left-it, so the change must surey 
ni rE 

been brave enough in parting with 
her lover. She had told Fim brightly’ three 
years would soon pass, and they “ could trust 
each other.” She had assured Basil even she 
was gled he was not bound to her openly, and 
so when he came back she would know it was 
just for love’s dear sake. 

She had meant every word of this, poor 
child, while she stood at, Basil’s side, his arms 
round her, his eyes looking into her own with 
passionate love-hight in their depths; but, 
alas! when she was back at Desmondville, not 
even her perfect faith in her lover could pre- 
vent a strange weariness and heartsick despair 
creeping over her. 

She had expected her father would gpeak to 
her of Basil's visit to him. She had been 
prepared for his telling her, with tender, self- 
defence, that, he could not spare her yet, that 
she was too young to enter into a long engage- 
ment, and the like ; but Lord Desmond took a 
votally different course. He made his formal 
inquiries after the party at Vivian Court, in- 
quired if Lady May and her cousin had gone 
to Blankshire; but after that he never men- 
tioned the friends who had been so kind to 
Kileen; and, as for sharing his consciousness 
that Mr. Courtenay was his child’s lover, he 
made that one brief allusion to him ag in- 
differently as though he had been « stranger. 

At times poor Eileen fancied she must have 
dreamed of the interview between her father 
and Basil, so graphically, so sadly described 
by the latter. 

When he thought she was not noticing him, 
Tord Desmond watched her a little narrowly. 
He was kind and tender as ever, but poor 
Eileen soon understood he meant to utterly 
ignore the episode of her love. 

It made it hard for her. She was not a girl 
to have exposed her secret feelings, to have 
wearied listeners by talking of her trouble, 
but. it <lid increase her trials to have it thus 











determinedly supposed she bad none. 
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If Lord Desmond would have said but one 
word, had he just leid his hand on her head 
and told her he had seen Mr. Courtenay, she 
could have borne up, but the silence oppressed 
her. It was the first time in her life there 
had ever been any constraint between her and 
her father, and it was hard to bear. 

Lord and Lady Vivian were in London, the 
Court shut up, and no other neighbours had 
made any advances towards the lonely girl. 

At first she used to look out eagerly for the 
chance of a letter from Lady May, but none 
came, and she felt chilled. 

She hardly understood the difficulties in 
the way of See friend’s writing, actually the 
guest of Basil’s parents, whom she knew 
would resent his attachment to Eileen at a 
bitter grief. 

Meeting Eileen’s sister almost every day, 
May would have had either to send a stiff, 
commonplace little note which could have 
given no pleasure to Ejleen, or eleé openly take 
the part of confidante to the forbidden engage- 
sent, and filled her letter with the subject of 
* Basil,” a topic welcome enough to his poor 
little fiancée, but which would but have made 
her all the sadder, if, by chance Lord Des- 
mond inspected the correspondence. 

May Delaval hoped to be home soon, within 
a drive of her i.ctle friend, and then she would 
cheer and comfort her to the-best of her 
powers, but she shrank with terror from the 
idea of writing on euch a delicate subject. 

Eileen could not this. The days 
passed; she saw Lucy Courtenay’s marria 
in the paper, aud actually received a sisterly 
effusion from Maude, saying she had been at 
the wedding, was staying close to Courtenay 
Hall, and saw the family nearly every day. 

“Indeed,” wrote the beauty, gaily, “I feel 
almost related to them, since my cousin Cyril 
is like a child of the house. He was Sir 
Bryan's werd, and thas been intimate there 
ever since, Aunt and I are staying with the 
bridegroom’s family, that very fussy and 
eccentric old lady who made such @ commo- 
tion over you when you fell in the water. I 
am a great favourite with her, I can tell you, 
and she would like nothing better than to 
have me for a daughter-in-law. I don’t mean 
any desire on her part for Lucy’s husband to 
commit bigamy ; but there is a second son, & 
fair young man, rather like a good-tempered 
giant, who has quite lost his heart tome. It 
would-be rather a come down to be plain Mrs. 
Robert Ernescliff all my days, but, of course, 
I should keep the ‘Honourable’ before my 
name, and it would be charming to take pre- 
cedence of that stuck-up Lucy. All 
Courtenays seem miserably proud, which, 4s 
they are as poor as church mice, seems 
absurd. 

“The estate is entailed, so I suppose Sir 
Basil must come into it some day; but as 
it’s mortgagéd to the hilt it won’t do him 
much good unless he marries an heiress. The 
last fate-has been his destiny from boyhood, 
and his mother is always bunting a desirable 
partis. People say she would like him to 
marry his cousin, but Lady May hhas other 
views, so she has to begin the search again. 
Of course, there is ne particular hurry for bim 
to marry, as he is only six-and-twenty; but 
poor Lady Constance ‘seems afflicted with 
the idea he may form some undesirable at- 
tachment if the heiress is not speedily dis- 
covered—and this, of course. would mean 
ruin to them all. There would be nothing for 
it but to cut off the entail, and sell the estate 
to the highest bidder. Poor Lady Constance 
was very much afraid of me at first, but I 
speedily showed her she had no cause to be. 


I have hed quite enough of poverty simon 
ave h poy 

and thongh f dout set up to pape 
should not like to knew my i : 
a whole family. How are you, carrissima' I 
hope you are not moped to death in your 
Yorkshire retreat. Lady May is always adi 
whether I have heard from you. “Be ra 
and keep Ball and Tony up to their 
and do try and make father get rid of the 
atrocious woman at the Lodge. I ¢halj net 
be home for ages, as Aunt and Cyril wey 
hear a word of my leaving them. ~ 

“Your affectionate sister, 

“Mvvupe Harter Desyoxp” 

Poor little Eileen! ‘hig letter came when 
she had been home a fortnight. Every mon. 
ing before breakfast she had wandered dow, 
to the Lodge, to watch for the postman, jy 
her longings for a letter from May. 

She had often stood for ten minutes jg 
the cold winter breeze, straining her eyes to 
catch a sight of the familiar figure whic 
too often passed by Desinondviile in his rounds, 
Since the correspondence of the establiciment 
was strictly linaited, efter fifteen teary da. 
Si Se the ‘tan &t last stopped at the 
Lodge, a t quite -a parcel ef letters into 
her hand. dne was for 
open in an agony of hope; never noticing, 

r child, that though the postmark was 
uittle Westerton, the writing was quite « 
like her sister’s as Lady May’s. 

She read on to the very end. A crue 


yet poor Eileen, though wincing at the sats 
which tortured ber, never imouted them to 
malice. Mande did not know of her engage. 
ment. This not only to her srshing tink 
acquitted her sister of all blame, but, ada! 


ieved the Courtenays casual acquaint. 
ances of Fileen’s, so she wrote her frank 
opinions of them. It tallied, too, not with 


left unsaid. He had never once given Liles 
an assurance hia parents would be pleased a 
their engagement. He had declared they mut 


even this fp yo disapproval at the fint, 
before Lord Desmond put his veto on the 
be¥tothal. When Basil and Eileen had both 
believed, even if they had to wait three yeas 
on-reeount of poverty, their engagement 
would be a public fact, he ‘had never ono 
hinted of pleasant mectings at Courtemy 
Hall to bridge 


May, tender as she had shown herself, had 
avoided all allusion to ther uncle and aut. | 
She had told Eileen if two people loved 


each other they must surely be happy 
in time, but she had given no hint of ki 
ness to be expected from Basil's {amily. 
Kileen was but eighteen, in some things s 
very child. She had often reproached hersli 
for her lack of sisterly affection. It had streck 
hey ence or twice that Maude was not trie 
after her own strict standard of sincerity, bot 
she believed Maude’s description of i 
Courtenay family as firmly as though it bad 
been the gospel; because it scenred confirmed 
by a hundred petty trifles, half-forgotten at te 
time, which now arose to confront her with 
their story. on 
“Papa knew this,” thought poor File 
“and that is why he refused his consent. bub 
it can’t make any difference now. My im 
duty is to Basil, not to his family. I hove 
to keep trne to him. Maybe he will change 
when three years are over ; and he has « - 
the thonght of disappointing al] dis reiabon’ 
He may grow tired, and send me back my ™ 
but till he sends it I belong to bim. be 
It was perfect childlike faith. It ~ “ 
mést loving woman's heart, realy to #0 
hero’s happiness before her own, but v1 
letter had done its work. Fileen felt eal 
unhappy. She now thought of writing ene a 
and setting him free. He was free ved : 
since no engagement was acknowhigs FY 
tween them, and her heart ached. ' oa f 
lock forward some day to spending Oct 


a 








her, and she toe it 


letter it would have been hard to imagin, 


ve the air of truth to her narrative. Mand 


what Basil had said, but with what he hd’ 


learn to love her when they know her; bet | 


over the long parting. [aiy > 
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_ the man she loved, but at what @ cost to 
im ' 


Very slowly she turned to go back to the 
house, the other letters in her hand. Mrs. 
Venn was standing at her own door, looking 
more wizened and parchment-like than ever. 
She stopped Eileen without ceremony by 
stretching out one claw-like hand. 

“You look froze to death, Miss Eileen! Just 
sit down, and I'll get you a cup of coffee.” 

“T must make haste home, Mrs. Venn. 
Papa will be waiting breakfast.” 

_ But she did fee) faint and chilled ; so, after a 
little persuasion, she entéred the parlour, where 
breakfast was quite readv, Mrs, Venn’'s facto- 
tum then appearing with a silver’ coffee-pot. 

“T like things nice,” ‘observed the old 
woman, complacently. “Sure, Miss Bileen, 
there's such a lot of twouble in the world one 
needs a bit of comfort.” 

_Eileen felt it would take a long while for a 
silver coffee-pot to comfort. her. ‘ 

‘You must have had a great deal of trouble 
yourself, Mrs. Venn,” she said, kindly, “ to be 
alone in your old age.” 

“I hed @ peck of trouble when I wae 
young,” returned her hostess. “Then I got 


desperate; made believe I didn’t care, and just |- 


had my fling. I suppose good folks would sa: 
I had been a very wicked woman, but you por 
Miss Eileen, I've turned over a new leaf now.” 
Eileen thonght if the leaf was only just 
turned, Mrs. Venn had certainly understood 
the proverb, “ Never too late to mend,” im its 
most liberal sense; but she had a kind of liking 
for this poor lonely creature, and so she only 
said gently— 
“ And are you happier? ” 
a not unhappy,” answered Mrs. Venn. 
4 the time I was forty-five I was pretty 
oN of ‘my fling.” I¢ hurt one or two other 
as well as myself, and I was sorry for it, 
i folks think me a mad woman, Miss 
. I've « heart left e 


tite 
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“Because you've your mother’s face. Well, 
missie, 1 was just thinking it was time to settle 
down. I'd had it in my mind for a good while 
when I met my husband. Iwas turned sixty, 
and Venn wasn’t much younger. He had a 
fancy we should be married, and I saw nothing 
against it. He died a year afterwards, and 
left me all his money.” 

“Married at sixty!” exclaimed Lileen, 

. “Do you really mean i?” 

' “Ves; I mean it; Venn and I were both 
pretty old ; but we saw nothing against going 
through the crowd together, and so we joined 
company. He was a good man if ever there 
was -one, and I don’t mind telling you that 
we'd been children ther fifty years before. 
I took to thinking after he was gone. I'd 
done a lot of harm in my time, and if I meant 
to set it right I’d better make haste.” 

The idea of Mrs. Venn as a reformer was so 
remarkable that in spite of her sorrows Ejleen 
almost smiled. She said quickly 

“Did you court him?” 

“Dear me, no. I travelled half over the 
world ; but I’ve settled down here now, Miss 
Eileen, and here I mean to stay in spite of 
your sister.” 

“Why don’t you like Mande, Mrs. Venn?” 

“Because I don’t!” retorted Mrs. Venn. 
“There’s bad women, Miss Hileen, that might 
have been angels but for trouble; but there’s 
others as if they'd their own way in everything 
id yot tarn out rank bad. They've got a 
warp, so to say, and nothing’ll put it right. 
I'm an old woman turned eighty, but I've a 
few brains left still, and I’m fond of you. You 
take my advice, missie, and beware of your 


si 
Eileen had finished her coffee, and rose to 


a shall not like to come here; if you speak 
against Maude, Mrs. Venn. She is my sister, 
you know?” 

Mrs. Venn nodded. 

“I don’t want to speak against her. I've 





pre somewhere. 
mi have always been very kind to me.” 
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had my say. Beware! I don’t say it because 
she distikes me. There's little enough in me 
for a young girl to like. That, other young 
lady thet lives at vavian Court can't bear the 
sight of me; but mark you, Miss Eileen, 1] 
don’t say ‘ Beware of her!’ She's a little acid 
like a green apple; but she'll mellow into @ 
good woman, like her mother. Friend or foe 
may trust her, but never a one will put 
faith in your sister without rueing it!” 

Lileen walked home quickly. She was very 
late ; but Lord Desmond had only just come 
down, They sat down to breakfast almost in 
silence, Eileen forgetting her father’s letters. 

**What made you so late, child?” 

“J have been at the Lodge, papa, talking to 
Mre. Venn. What a strange woman she is!’” 

Lord Desmond looked up quickly. 

“I hope she has not been filling your head 
with romantic nonsense. I believe she is half 
a gipsy!” 

“She never offered to tell my fortune. 
Papa, I haye heard from Maude. She is stay- 
ing at Little Westerton with the Ernescliffs— 
those people who were so kind to me a 
Boulogne.” 

Lord Desmond’s lip curled 

“J should have thought Mande had more 
pride. The Ernescliffs are mere nobodies!” 

“Rut they are very wealthy nolodies ; and 
everyone visits them. The eldest son has just 
married Miss Courtenay. 

Her father looked at her sharply. _ 

“Sir Bryan is a prudent man. His chil- 
dren ewe kis blood and no money; he seeks 
alliances with people who are rich enough to 

ry wr g ? 
pay handsomely for a connection with an old 
county family.” i 

“T forgot these!” said poor Eileen, thank- 
fully, producing the letters which had till now 
escaped her notice, and hoping they would 
create a diversion. 

“Ah! Maude again!” said Lord Desmond, 
quickly, looking up from the first. “She 
wants to stay with her avut till after Christmas. 
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Hopes I have no objection. I am sure we can 
spare her, can’t we, Eileen?” 

“We will try,” said Hileen, cheerfully, 

But the next moment her smile faded. Her 
father’s face had turned to a dull, ashen tint: 
She heard a fearful groan escape him. He 
held a letter crumpled up in his clenched 
aig amd lay back in his chair almost sense- 
Oss, 


He had had one of these attacks at Boulogne, 
and the doctor had told his girls plainly it 
eded from mental excitement, he 
must be carefully from its recurrence. 
Stooping down, Eileen chafed the cold hands 
in hers, got him with difficulty to swallow a 
teaspoonful of brandy, and at last saw “his 
‘yes open, and his gradually returning. 

“Dear papa, what is the matter?” 

“ Nothing,” said Lord Desmond, testily. 
“What a fuss you make. I was reading a 
letter. What became of it? I daresay you 
have lost it.” 

“Here it is,” said Eileen, putting the 
crumpled paper into his hands. “It is quite 
safe.” 


“Have you read it?” 

“Papa!” “et 

Something in the indignant protest of 
tone must = touched him, for he kissed her 
and said fondly— 

“Forgive me, child. Of course you would 
mot do such a thing. Heaven help us, my 
‘poor Eileen.” . 

She put one arm round his neck, and again 
begged him to confide in her. 

She was quite sure there was some trouble 
on his mind; would he not trust her to share 
at? 


“You are over-anxious, child! Well, then, 
if you must know, I am @ poor man, and I 
have just received an application for a large 
sum of money.” 

“A debt?” 

“JI suppose so; money that is due, 
at any rate, and must be paid, or we shall be 
tuined !” 

“Ts it -very much, papa?” 

“A thousand pounds!” 

The girl stood aghast. Never in the Boulogne 
days had their expenditure exceeded three or 
four pounds a week. Here at Desmondville 
they were stil] forced to practise rigid economy, 
without thinking how a Sneusdll hentia was 
to be found. She was simply amazed that 
they could, by any possible means, be indebted 
to such an amount 

“A thousand pounds!” 

“Don't keep repeating that like a parrot,” 
said her father, irritably. “You asked me 
‘what was the matter, end I have told you. I 
must find a thousand pounds in afew days or 
~-we shall be ruined!” 

“Can't Mt. Campbell get it for you?” 

Lord Desmond shook his head despairingly 


ms 


‘at this mention of his lawyer. He was one of 


racy oi ae + mas thankful to get rid 
of their en if possible, ing them on 
to other aogier. The if samy Dong he 
‘was quite content to tell Eileen the position. 

“The Desmonds have been extravagant for 
generations,” he said, rather as though it was 
something to be proud of. ‘I may have done 
my share, but the estate was heavily encum- 
bered before my time. I had money with my 
first wife—and spent it; when I “quarrelled 
with my father of course I needed more money, 
and I sold my commission. When your mother 
died I was-in the most fearful straits. I can’t 
explain them to you—you wouldn’t understand 
if I did. I was the last male Desmond. The 
property must one day come to me if I lived, 
and I sold the reversion of it. It is a common 
thing enough. I received a sum of money— 
not much, for the lawyers doubted my sur- 
viving my father—and on that consideration I 
gave up all but 2 life interest in the old place. 
I shall live and die Desmond of Desmondville, 
‘put the moment the breath is out of my body 
the estate passes to a stranger. I don’t even 
recall his name, though Campbell knows it. 
it’s to be hoped he is rich, for it will need an 





enormous sum to free the property and repair 
the house.” 
“ And so Mr. Campbell cannot get you the 


money?’ 
“He can’t get me @ halfpenny. I am Lord 
Desmond, and while I live I have a right to 
occupy this house, but I cannot fell a tree. I 
cannot sell a single article of furniture! Every- 
thing in the house and grounds were included 
im the deed I executed. Your grandfather's 
death gave me just three hundred a-year 
(after the mortgagee has had his interest) and 
house-rent.” 

“Then you can’t find a thousand pounds?” 
roe ee with quiet despair, “It’s impos 
sible!” 

“I tell you it must be done,” returned her 
father. ‘If I seli the clothes off my back that. 
man eye. ae eget Whee 7 I om 

ing to the study now}; pare 
foe ¥ viaitor. A gentleman will be San to 
dinner, and stay some days.” 

Bileen started! 

“Surely you have not invited anyone now, 
with this hanging over us? Do write and 
put him off. How are we to talk and look 
cheerful, knowing what a trouble threatens 


“My dear child, Marsden is the man to 
whom the money is owing. He must come, 50 
do be reasonable about it; and,-BKily, remem- 
ber, I shall expect you to be courteous and 
civil to him.” ‘ 

Eileen went wpstairs and locked herself into 
her own room. She had not forgotten Maude’s 
letter, and the pain it had given her. Her own 

sorrow was just as painful, but it 
seemed, perforce, pushed into distance before: 
this new and crushing calamity. 
Some girls have no knowledge of money 
matters. To them the term “ruin” has @ 
very vague sound, but Eileen Desmond had 
not been her father’s housekeeper and com- 
panion in the Rue Rocroi without picking up 
a very sad experience. 

knew, with pitiful exactness, a penny’s- 
worth. She could have calculated to a nicety 
the expenses of French lodgings, and the 
smallest’ sum necessary to “pay one’s way.” 
She had; alas! poor girl, often been left with- 
out that “smaliest sum.” She had known. 
times (this was before Mande’s advent) when 
her father was reduced to visit the Mont de 
Pieté, as the French style their equivalent to 
a pawnshop, before facing his landlady. 

She had watched the descent ofhers 
lower even than this in misery, and she knew 
these facts few girls realise, and that many 
men spend their lives without comprehending. 

All debt is misery. Debt increases like a 
snowball. There is but one remedy—pay- 
ment. 

Many and many a relic of luxurious days 
had been parted with in Boulogne. Five, ten, 
fifteen, once even twenty pounds, had been 
raised by such means to pay off claims that 
had been like cankers. , 

If only the sum now needed had been 
within reason, Eileen would once more have 
put her shoulder to the wheel, and tridd to 


Taise the amount; but a thousand pounds! 


Her father’s income for three years and four 
months! It seemed to her an utter impossi- 
bility. 

And what was even worse to her sensitive 
nature, the man who claimed this debt was 
to be her guest, and she had ‘been recom- 
mended specially to entertain him. 


There are, I take it, two classes of debtors. ° 


One, proud, arrogant, careless, scoffs at the 
claims of creditors, treats them haughtily, 
and seems to consider it a fayour tothem to 
be on their books. The other—and heaven 
help these latter, for they are nearly always 
women—feel an almost morbid dread of those 
to whom they owe money-—will often walk 
out of their way to avoid passing a creditor’s 
shop, having qualms, poor things, as they 
walk abroad, that their very clothes are not 
their own, and being well-nigh choked the 
bread, the payment for which seems doubtful. 





—$—$—$—_= 
Eileen Desmond was one of these, 

would have iled herself to ®nY amount 

to repay Mr. rsdeu, even’ a trifle of what 


was due to him; but the idea of having to 
meet him day after day, of having to sper 
hours in his presence, filled her with 
humiliation that she could hardly breathe 

And what was he? For what special 
commodity did ther father owe him such 
sum? . 
Eileen knew Lord Desmond too well to wr 
this question. Her own fears were that bp 
must have borrowed money of Mr. Marsi-n 
Sometimes at Boulogne he would have quits 
@ large command of money—a handful of gold 
and silver. _ These wrealtiey Moments were 
few and far between, and had even hem 
inexplicable to his daughter; but now th 
idea crossed her mind he might have borrowad 
of some, richer acquaintance, * 

She cried till her head ached, and it wy 
quite afternoon before she could creep down. 
stairs to the study where her father usually 
passed his time. 

Noel Lord Destnond looked up as she ep. 
tered. He'loved Eileen better than anyon 
else in the world except himself. His was 4 
nature so weak and unstable that self woul 
always hold the first place. Handsome, 
debonair and pleasing, with all the oourtly 
grace of aristocratic birth lingering still abou, 
him, Lord Desmond would have passed aay. 
where for a kind-hearted’ man. 

A very gushing spinster who met him ¢ 
Vivian Court described him to her mother as 
a “‘saintly-looking man.”.. In truth, there 
was nothing evil or sinister in his face, but it 
was weak-—deplorably weak. His was the 
character which would always seek to avoid 
discomfort to himself, at any cost to others. 

“Where have you been to, Dileen?” 

4 7 My head ached, papa, and I had to lia 
own. 

“You have been crying?” 

“T could not help it,” she whispered. “I 
felt so miserable. I cannot think what wo 
are to do.” 

“T's no use setting out to meet trouble 
half way,” reproved Lord Desmond. “TI dare- 
say something will turn up.” 

“But not a thousand pounds.” 

“T have hopes even of that, if you are 
reasonable. - In the meanwhile, be as civil 
and attentive as you can to Marsden. Which 
room have you ordered for him?” 

“Manude’s. The notice was too short to get 
another ready, for they are out of repair. | 
told Mrs. Ball to kill some chickens. Dinner 
is to be at seven.” 

“You should have had another woman in 
to help. Ball is fearfully slow.” . 

“That. would cost money,” said Lileen 
sadly, “and we must save every penny We 
can now.” 

“ How like a woman!” said her father, sar 
castically. “You will water the tea, eat 
bread a week old, and do without butter, to 
save, perhaps, five pounds at the end of the 
year. That's false economy. The money 
must be had by the first of December, or 
will be too late, so pray don’t go in for any 
cheeseparing. Marsden will expect to live 
decently, and must do so.” 

“T-wish Maude was at home.” _ 

“FT don’t. She is profoundly disagreeable 
when she’s in a bad temper, -and you -_ 
pretty little ‘hostess. What are you gng 
wear to-night?” 

“ My black velveteen.” had it 

“That old thing! Why, you have bed i 
three winters! Surely, you don’t mean to i 
sult your guest!” 

“y Paid not think Mr. Marsden was 4 ures 
He is to. stay here because you owe i. 
money. Surely, the plainer_my <dress er 
better. I shouldn't like,” and the poor © 


blushéd, “to wear anything new and expel | 


and expensive dress belonging to you! If @, 
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I never beheld it, and should like to do so at 
“T can put on my new white muslin if you 


*, nything is better than that eternal 
Sion. on’t gol” She had. moved to- 
door. 
a oid you should meet Mr. Marsden 
at the station, and it is time you set off.” 
“You don’t imagine I am going to walk! [ 
sent Tony into the village to order the wag- 
oe the King’s Head, since there's 
no decent vehicle in my own stable. I shall 
not start for an hour yet.” 
' But he was so restless and dissatisfied poor 
Eileen wished the waggonette would appear. 
He seemed to her to want to say something 
important, and yet perpetually to shrink from 


a When are the Vivians coming home?” 

He had not mentioned their name for days, 
and at another time Eileen would have been 
delighted at the question. 

. Earl and Countess will be here in a 
month. May pays some visits, and only comes 
home for Christmas.” 

“Where is she now?” 

Eileen’s cheeks flushed, 

“She is still at Courtenay Hall. You know. 
she went there for the wedding.” 

Lord Desmond looked annoyed, though why 
Lady May Delaval’s absence in B ire 
could trouble him his daughter could not 
guess. He poked the fire, took a turn up and 
down the room, and then said, casually— 

“[ suppose you write to her?” 

“No. I have been expecting a letter every 
day. I suppose she is too busy to write to 
me 


“But you could write first,” urged her 
father. “Surely, after all her professions of 


. friendship, you need not stand on ceremony? 


Why, if I had let that young coxcomb Courte- 
nay have his way you and her ladyship would 

have been cousins! ” 
Eileen winced. It was his first allu- 
tone and 


sion to her engagement, and yet 
manner of it made her heart ache. 

“Lady May is my friend,” said Eileen, 
quietly, “and if I had anything icular 
to say to her of course I could write, 
whether I had heard from her or not, but I 
have nothing to tell her. I don’t think,” the 
poor child added, with innocent sarcasm, 
“anything happens here that anyone would 
care to know.” 

“TI should like you to write to her,” said 
Lord Desmond, speaking in a quick, excited 
tone. “It struck me she had taken a romantic 
affection for you, and I suppose you know 
she is entirely her own mistress. She came 
into a lange fortune from her godfather, which 
is quite at her own di Ay 

“I know May is @ great heiress, and that 
she is very fond of me,” said Eileen, without 
in the least grasping her father’s train of 
thought. “But why should I write to her 
when I have nothing to say?” 

Lord Desmond lost his temper then. For 
the first time in his life he went into a rage 
br ses youngest child. 

«,, Have you no brains?” he asked, angrily. 

Is Maude right when she says you never see 
your duty? I am your father. “I have made 
untold sacrifices for you; have showered love 
and affection on you. Surely, if ever parent 
had claims on a child’s duty and obedience I 
have on yours!” 4 

Poor Eileen opened her blue eyes with a 
Weary, strained expression, as though she 
were trying hard to fealise hig meaning, and 
yet failed. 
ao, LOW ate very kind to me,” she answered. 

tou and I have always been every thing to 
mer other, but papa, I don’t think I am un- 

utiful or disobedient. I am sure I never 

nem be. I can see no use in writing to 

qady May, and I feel too sad to send a cheer- 
ful letter, but I will do my best.” 

cu need not ask for ‘the whole sum.” re- 

her father, much thollified. “If I had 


‘Eileen, when Ton 





five hundred potinds at once I daresay I could 
stave off Marsden for the present.” ©. 
Eileen started to her feet with an indignant 


“Did you mean I was to ask Lady May 
Delaval for money?. Did you actually think 
that I, who had been her friend, would beg of 
her? Papa, tell me I am dreaming? You | 
couldn’t wish me to stoop so low. I should be 
like a common beggar in the streets—a com- 





mon beggar! ” 

“I think you are going out of your mind!” | 
said her father, fiercely. “Lady May Delaval 
professes to be your friend. She is rich and 
you are poor. A loan of five hundred pounds 
would be nothing to her. A mere stroke of her 
pen—it would save us from ruin! ” 

“A loan!” All timidity had gone from 
Eileen now. It was as though indignation 
had given her courage. “You know, papa, it 
would not be that. What chance should I 
ever have of repaying such a sum? And, oh! 
the shame-of asking for it!” 

“I presume it will be less shame to see your 
father openly disgraced,” said Lord Desmond, 
bitterly. “‘ Well, it‘is a free country, and you 
can make your choice. As to repaying it, 
friends don’t think of such trifles.” 

Eileen clung to his arm. 

“Papa!” she said, piteously, “I love you 
I think I could give my life for you, 
or to get you this money ; but I cannot beg it 
of Lady May. - It would be begging it, for I 
should be trusting to her affection to give it 
me, knowing I should never repay it.” 

Lord Desmond shook off the little hand. 

“Tt is easy to make protestations, Hileen. 
I prefer deeds to words. I must be going.” 

Mrs. Ball found time in her manifold occu- 
pations to come up and see how it fared with 
cartied her the story that 
their dear young lady had had no lunch, and 
looked like a little white ghost. 

With buttered toast and a cup of tea, reme- 
dies she believed a panacea for all woes, the 
good woman went to Eileen’s room; but, 
simple creature as «he was, she was struck 
with the change in her favourite. 

“T am not hungry!” said Eileen, de- 
jectedly, “I think food would choke me. Oh, 
Ball, why does heaven let us be so unhappy?” 

The housekeeper smoothed back one of the 
soft curls from Eileen’s forehead with no un- 
gentle touch. If she could have had her own 
way her darling should have been a dychess 
at the very least, and the master and Miss 
Desmond banished for ever. 

She had not served his family all her life 
without coming to a pretty true estimate of 
Noel Desmond's character, and with the ready 
wit of her class she guessed some painful reve- 
lation had now fallen on his child. 

“Well, as to that. my dearie,” she said, 
wher she had insist®¥d on her remedies being 
taken. “As to that; Miss Eileen, I reckon we 
never need be unhappy. The great thing is to 
go through life without thinking of what we 
like. If we always turn away from what's 
wrong, and try to follow the right, we shall 
ar so much to do we'll have no time to 
ret.” 

Eileen smiled feebly. 

‘“*T am so tired, and dinner will be at seven, 
and I ought to be dressed.” 

“To be sure!” said Mrs. Ball. “ Well, I 
left Tony to baste the fowls. , He’s a deal of 
sense, though he is a man, and IJ’ll just put 
your things ready, Miss Eileen, and then you 
need’ not stir till the last minute. Who is it 
that’s coming? Is it one of your French 
friends? ” 

“Tt’s Mr. Marsden, Ball. I never saw him! ” 

“Mr. Marsden!” Ball started. “ What 
can bring him here? It’s many a day since he 
was down!” 

“Then you know him?” 

“It’s years ago, Miss Eileen, and, maybe, 
it’s a different person. A Mr. Marsden came 
once to see your grandfather. He stayed just 





ten minutes, and then the master rang for 





Tony to show him out, and told us he was 


never to be admitted again, however often he 
came. But, surely, the gentleman you ex 
pect to-night must be another person! My 
lord would never bring that man here. Why, 
Miss Eileen, he wasn’t fit to sit down in your 
presence. I'll warrant it was the first time he 
had ever been in a nobleman’s house.” 

“I should think it must be a stranger,” said 
Eileen, wearily. “That will do nicely, Ball, 
thank you. I'll try and dress now!” 

Not three months since she had sung to 
crowds of tourists at the French bathing- 
place—not three months since Basil Courfe- 
nay had seen her bathing with her sister in 
Rue Rocroi, and pronounced her a pretty 
child; bvt, ob! what a change that short 
time had wrought! 

She was pretty still--some, indeed, would 
have said beantiful—for hers was one of those 
faces which never lose their charm, but no 
one would have called her a child. Love had 
first transformed her into a woman, and now 
this awful day seemed to have given her o 
sadness and pathos she had never had before. 

There were no tear-stains on her cheeks, 
but she was as colourless as sculptured marble. 
Her beautiful hair plaited closely round her 
head added to her dignity ; and discarding the 
white muslin—for which, indeed, she was too 
pale—she had dressed herself im a ruby silk 
drawn from the same oak chest which had 
provided her first ball-dress. 

Most likely the rich attire had been made 
for some long-deceased ancestress, but fashions 
come round again. The long pointed body, 
the wide loose sleeves, were quite in keeping 
with the times, and EBileen had cut off the 
train the very day she came upon the dress, 
and converted it into a very graceful drapery. 
Her throat and wrists gleamed like alabaster, 
from the contrast of the vivid colour of her 
dress. Usually people termed Maude proud, 
and her sister a “dear little thing,” but to- 
night Eileen carried her vride in her face. 
She looked like some princess who, poor, 
friendless, and even in exile, can yet never 
forget her birthright. Maude might be elegant, 
but Eileen carried her patent of nobility in her 
broad, open brow, her small classical head, 
and the stately dignity—almost unconscious, 
and yet as natural—as her gay, childlike smile 
had been in other days. 

“She do look like a picture, our Mise 
Eileen!” confided Tony to his wife; and she, 
good soul, wiped away a tear, for it seemed to 
her dark clouds hovered over the lot of their 
youngest child of a grand old house. 

The fire burnt brightly in the drawing-room, 
the curtains were drawn, and the lamp lighted. 
Eileen sat in a low chair, listening with 
anxious eagerness for the sound of wheels, 
Was it possible that it could be only two hours 
since she waited at the lodge for the postman? 
could she be really the same girl who sat im 
Mrs. Venn’s parlour only that very_morning. 

“She has the best of it,” thought Eileen, 
bitterly. “Her troubles are over, mine seenr 
only just beginning,” but then the bitter doc- 
trine of the dear old servant came back to 
her. After all, right was right, and so long as 
she kept close to that, things must be well 


| with her; but duty is a hard ideal for a girk 


of eighteen, and few hearts were sadder ‘than 
Fileen’s, as, the sounds of the arrival reaching 
her, she roused hermelf from her reverie, and 
stood waiting to receive her father’s guest, 

The last visitor she had welcomed was 
Basil Courtenay. Oh! if only he could be 
with her now! If only some instinct could 
warn him of the misery threatening his little 
love! With Basil at her side, she would have 
felt strong to leave the whole world! But 
Basil was far away, making merry in his- 
father’s house—that bouse where no place was 
found for her; and she, Eileen, was now 
at’ Dexmondville expecting her father’s 
creditor ! 

(To be continued next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,065. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 
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NOT A MISTAKE AFTER 
ALL 


SHORT STORY 








BEAUTIFUL, of course;  dlue- 
blooded, equally of course; blue- 
stockinged, perhaps ; certainly in- 
tellectual.” * 
poo , - Recapping Hill catalogued his 
uirements 0: t as yet imagina: ing— 
i Satan wife. [ opitraltinn: 

us pretty sister, sitting opposite him in 

boat, the stearing- tines held idly in her | 
hands, smiled mock approval. 

“It's well for the young to have a high 
standard. Anything else?” 

“Yes. She must be of good discourse, an 
excellent musician, and her hair shall be of 
what colour it please heaven. The musical 
talent is, however, absolutely insisted on, | 





“ Hark!” interrapted Agnes, 

They were drifting along close to the sea in 
the quiet, deserted cove. “The tawny, sweet | 
twilight” wrapt land and sea in’ tender 
mysteries of shadow. Through the hovering | 
dusk a few stars shone above; a few distant. | 
tights gleamed below. Over all had brooded | 
an intense stillness. | 

But now from the shore came suddenly the | 
sound of a girl’s exquisite contralto voice. | 
rich, full, fraught with the subtle charm and | 
mystery of the hour. 

Clearly the light breeze bore the song to 
them :— 

: “In the summer even, 
CAB 70 _ Bre yet the due was hoar, 
I went plucking summer pansies 
“ Till my love should come to shore 
The fisher-lights their dances 
Were keeping out at sea, 
‘And come, I sang, my true love, 
Come, hasten home to me!” 

Alfred liad ceased to row, and was listening 
breathlessly. 

Nearer and nearer the waves noiselessly | 
drifted the light boat to the shore and the un- | 
known singer. 

A passion of love and loss and longing | 
thrilled through the sweet, womanly voice as | 
the next words came— 

“ But the sea it fel) a-moaning, 

And the white gulls rocked thereon, 

And the young moon @ropped from heaven, 

1? And the lights hid one by one ; 

All silently their glances 
Dropped down the cruel sea, 

And wait! cried the night and wind and storm, 
Wait till I come to thee!” 


Tr. 
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stroke the young man sent it up to them, 
sprang ashore, and held out his hand to help 
his sister. 

“Come on, there's a good girl! I must see 
who she is, and perhaps you can scrape ac- 
quaintance.” 

But when they reached the rustic seat in 
the lookout on the cliff above, from whence the 
voice had evidently come, it was only to find 
it vacant. At a little distance, dimly seen 
through the dusk, was o tall, girlish, white- 
gowned figure, walking towards the hotel in a 
peculiarly swift and graceful way. 

Over the seat lay forgotten a crépe scarf of 
dark purple, striped with narrowest golden 


ines. 

On this Hill seized. 

“The true pansy colours. Yes, and there 
is a-little knot of the flowers themselves that 
she must have dropped. She seems as fond 
of them as the heroine of her song. I'll take 
the scarf back to the hotel, and find her out 
by returning it. But no one could fail to 
peneniee her by such an enchanting voice as 

rs is.” 

And he tock possession of the half-faded 
pansies also, in a somewhat absent-minded 
waanner. 

“TI wonder,” mused Miss Hill, with a 
suspicious imnocence in ber observant eyes, 


| her rose-rec 


. lwssie,” 


“if she has blue blood, beauty, and all the 
st ” 


rest. 

“You confirmed little tease! Who cares 
what else a woman has when she has such a 
voiwe? If the Lorelei sang as sweetly, it's 
not strange men threw their lives away to 
lieton.” 

They were the best of friends, this brother 
and sister, and between them had always 
been a complete and loving confidence. 

Secretly, Agnes Hill wondered not a little 
what manner of woman it was who, unknown, 
had made such an impression on her fastidious 
brother 

Hitherto he had seemed vo proof against 
women’s charms that she now half-doubted 
that this was more than an elaborate jest of 
his in revenge for some of her recent, lectures 
on the great expediency of his marrying, 
since she was soon to leave him for a home 
of her own in far Wyoming; and then again 
she grew anxious lest, just because he had 
always before been unimpressionable, this im- 
pression would be deep and lasting. 

He met her next morning on the veranda, 


| bright and triumphant. 


“IT have found our Lorelei of last night, 
known to mortals as Miss Jones. “Mrs. 
Katherine Brand recognised the scarf, and 
introduced me to its owner and her sister in 
orthodox fashion. They only arrived yesterday, 
by the way. Let me introduce you now, 
and help us make up a set at tennis.” 

“And has she beauty and blue blood 
and—-—” 

“Come and see.” 

She had not beauty. She was very 
sufficiently attractive. “a sweet, bonny, sonsie 
tall and lithely erect, with a warmly- 
colourless complexion, velvety eyes of the rare, 
true pansy-purple, and ruddy, chestnut hair, 
rippling back from a broad, low forehead. 

Sut her profile was hopelessly irregblar, and 

Fmoath altogether too large for per- 
fection. 

She had not blue blood. She once casually 
revealed that her grandfather had kept a 
village shop, and that beyond him she knew 
nothing of her ancestry. 

She herself was a teacher, and it. was an 
open secret that she and her sister owed this 
outing to a rich cousin who was with them, 
an elderly dame, with iron-grey hair, severe 
manners, and large diamonds. 

She was not particularly intellectual. She 
alked brightly and well, her sweet, low-toned 
veice lending a ckarm of its own to her con- 


/ versation, and was always full of interest in 


The boat was close to the landing-steps when | 
the song ended. With one strong, sudden, | 





whatever interested ‘ther companions, thus 
giving them a chance to shine in any specialty 
they might have. 

,“ What can you see in her?” earnestly 
inquired Alfred's sister, a week after meeting 
Miss Brand—a week during which, thanks to 
the free social atmosphere of the quiet, exclu- 
sive little hotel, where almost all but the 
Brand party were friends of long standing, 
their acquaintance had advanced more 
rapidly than in a month under more formal 
conditions. 

“T see herself,” returned Alfred. 

“But—” began Agnes, and proceeded to 
prove all that has been alleged of Miss Brand’s 
falling short. of her brother's ideal, with the 
cruel skill of a teasing girl pricking another 
girl to pieres. - 
~ “Vou can’t deny her wonderful voice, for 
we both heard it,” he said, at last, rather 
hotly. 

“Yes; but she gives no one a chance to hear 
it again.” 

“Exactly so. She is too modest and truly 
refined to exhibit. her talents in the. public 
parlour of a hotel, where she knows so few 
people ; but I have sometimes heard ber sing- 
ing when [ passed their rooms. A girl who 
has such a voice needs no other attractions.” 

To himself, however, he declared that she 
had many others, whatever might be Agnes’ 
opinion. But for the beautiful voice he had 
heard he would scarcely have noticed its 
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owner, except a§ one among many pleamp: 
¥ 


enough acquaintances. Yet, now that it had 
turned his attention to her, he felt. her chang 
more and more with each meeting, and yp. 
cognised in her something beyond beauty, yi: 
and pride—the sweet, true woman -self—thas 
he would never have discovered, but for the 
chance of a summer evening. 

“T like her myself,” admitted Agnes; “but 
I should have thought any man must admire 
her sister more. e is really beautiful, and 
so brilliant and witty ; and, as for manner and 
bearing, she might @ royal princess. How 
Katherine manages to be so devotedly fond 
of her, and keep up such a loving admiration 
for all she says and does, I can’t imagine, If 
she were my sister, T know I should be fear. 
fully jealous of her. Even as it is [ cay 
hardly escape it; for her magnificence just 
simply effaces every other girl in the place. 
If she were only a niwsician she would be your 
ideal in full realisation, Alf.” 

But from this Mr. Hill mentally dissented, 

Under no possible conditions, he was sure. 
could he have cared for any but the one 
sweet-voiced, tender-faced lady of his 
thoughts. 

The pleasant, idle summer days went glid 
ing by. Not many more of them had passed, 
when there came an important piece of news 
to Agnes Hill. 

Her betrothed, Cuthbert Grant, iad unex. 
pectedly found an opportunity to leave his 
mining ventures in America-and run over for 
@ visit. 

It would probably be a long time before he 
could céme again. In these circumstances, 
he urged, would she not consent to shorten 
their engagement and return with him as bis 
wife? 

Agnes promptly declared this completely 
out of the question, and very shortly there- 
after was absorhed in plans for a speedy 
wedding, having changed her mind with true 
feminine rapidity under her lover's persua 
sions. 

And, of course, from no place in the world 
could she be married but. the stately, old, elm 
shadowed home of the Hills in Littlebrook, 
and all this must cut shert her brother's 
sojourn at the seaside, like her own 

fove leaving her even for a few weeks, be 
felt he must try his fate with Katherine 
Bratid.~ 

It seemed to him like a good omen that he 
chanced to meet her in the lock-out on the 
cliff above the landing-piace. 

She wore a white gown, with a cluster o! 
her favourite purple-and-gold 7? close 
against her creamy throat, and her pansy- 
coloured scarf draping her graceful head and 
shoulders, just as he had fancied her tht 
other evening. 

So short a time as it was since, that chane 
heard song had changed life to him! ‘Yet 
long enough for him to have learned life 
sweetest lesson---for Kate to have learned the 
same, she confessed at last. 

And then, as lovers will, they lingered over 
the details of their acquaintance, the weet 
ings, the conversations—all the trifles that 
stand out -like landmarks in such a histery. 

“But I loved you before we ever met, be 
told her. “The first night you were here, } 
heard you singing from the sea, and loved you 
as ¥ listened. Unseen, I knew the wousn 
with that voice was the one woinan in the 
world for me.” a 

Kate caught her hands out of his, and a 
away from him, pale and wild-eye 1, as wi 
sudden horror. : 

“But I—I wasn't by the shor 
There is a dreadful mistake. ” ara 

“Why, dearest, you have forgotiwcn. mE 
Alfred. '“ But you must have been here, fot 
heard you. And I found your scart 
very scarf you have’ on now—over this, 
and saw you at a distance. I couldn't mista’ 
your walk and bearing. And dont yo it 
member I returned the scarf to you ™ 
day?” 

“T. remember,” 


that night 


‘the girl almost gasped 
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« “1 vou must not touch me-—you must 
Me ine #0. Ibis all a dreadful sistalc. 
1 was in my room that evening with a head- 

he. My sister borrowed this scarf, and 
. ‘must have noticed we are very much 
adie and carriage. And I—I can't 
. J don’t know anything about 
use, except what she's told me. She has a 
nagificent voice, .e it was she you heard 

+ ni ve! 
at A teh stood petrified with amaze- 
sot, A hundred questions thronged to his 
aiall. yet i (erg But her last 

o 1 him to $ ‘ 
verde eerie he. “ tt is you only I love, 
whatever mistake there may have been.” 

Tt was some time before he could make 
Kate believe this, and feel assured that he 
spoke from real Jove, and not from pity or a 
sense of honour; but she did believe it at 
aoe she gave him the last-needed bit’ of 

jon. 

"don was a comert-singer of great 
promise, but as the eccentric though kind 
cousin whose guests they were had such a 
prejudice against her profession as to put an 
embargo upon even its mention, it had, of 
course, remained unknown te their summer 
acquaintances 5 while fond though the mausical 
Brand was of admiration, a mingling of vexa- 
tion at this, with the prudent business reason 
of not making her voice too common to the 
public, had kept her from displaying her 
talents, and confirmed Mr. Hill in his mis- 

ke. 
With the results of this mistake Mr. Hill 
and his wife are still blissfully content. 








THE SHY GIRL. 

The girl in society who is a bit shy may 
«vy that other girl who is boisterous and 
rough, who very loudly, who tells 
and listens to t that are not geite nice, 
and who is particularly at ease in the society 
of men. ‘The shy girl may wish for her com- 
posure, but if the shy girl could look into 
the hearts of men who are about this girl she 
would realise that she has no kingdom, and 
that never for a minute has she been a queen 
except in her own imagination, Men, when 
they want comrades, seek other men. What 
they desire in a young woman is a companion, 
ad one who is totally different from them- 
salves in her ideas and her manner of speech. 
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A BACHELOR'S CONFESSION, 


At twenty I most deeply toved 
A maid whose wite ing way 
be 29 my heart completely 
As she coached me at croquet. 
Alas! She’s now a grandmother, 
With 2 oy our, 
* Who, through hef lorgnette. watches me 
_ Glide o’er the dancing floor. 
| felt at thirty in my heart 
A deeper feeling dawn 
For one with whom L constantly 
Played tennis on the lawn. 
A matron dignified is now 
This early flame of mine. 
{ still admire her fervently, 
ie dinners are so fine.” 
t forty on the golfing links, 
A pace auite often breatiiless, 
| followed one for whom my heart 
Beat with a passion deathiess. 
This later love is unartied, too, 
And grown a trifle stout, 
Who, when we meet, most tenderly 
Inquires about my gout. 
ay now my heart is: still 
n perfect preservation, 
Although the doctors claim it has 
Fatty degeneration, 
But yet it feels the self-same thrill 
W it has known so long, 
hen she, the very youngest. bud 
Teaching me ping-pong. 








‘which fools take lightly as 





Gems 


x's some compensation for creat evils that 
they enforce great lessons. 


Terre are little acts, small matters often, 
on which remorse attends while life lasts. 


We must not judge a man’s*merits by his 
great quatibies, but by the use he makes of 
them 

Wen some men get into the public eye 
they afford the public about as much pleasure 
as a cinder would in, a similar position. 

Ir is easy for a millionaire philosopher to 
tell a young man how to live on thirty shil- 
lings a week and put money in a savings 
bank, 


Tue greatest forces work quietly. The 
young person who is going to amount to the 
most a generation hence is not the one who is 
making the most fuss about it now. 


Iz is only—by labour, says Ruskin, that 
thought can be made healthy, and only by 
thought that labour can be made happy, and 
the two cannot be separated with impunity. 


Tue chief business of .youth is not plea 
sure, but character-building. A _ frivolous 
youth usually causes a fruitless life. Good 
times are bad when they are put in the place 
of life’s serious business. 


Te affections are richer than money-mak- 
ing, and the truth-seeking capacities and the 
richest, affections are those which bind us con- 
scious!y to the Infinite. Every kind of life 
is essentialiy superficial that does not bring 
the human heart nearer to the Infinite Pre- 
sence and Love. 
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SOME ADVANTAGES OF FOLLY. 


It is not the intellectually great who receive 
the most help and love. Indeed, it is pretty 
safe to assume that intellect, as a possession, 
is valuable only for the pleasure it affords its 
owner, Man fights shy of the woman who 
allows it to be seen she has brains; he moves 
on till he finds a pretty, downy fool, ap- 
parently malleable to. his will, whose prattle, 
ceaselessly revolving around trifies, imposes 
no strain on the hearer. The man with brains 
fares little better, for every upward step 
takes him farther from human love and sym- 
pathy, while he is pursued by the shafts of 
envy. When compared with Folly, Intellect 
comes off second best, for it mostly benefits 
other ple, not itself; it is a lantern with 
the light outward to the dark world; 

ly Folly turns the illumination on one’s 
self and nearest and dearest; he is never 
“superior” to his kind, nor a schoolmaster 
trying to lick into shape a recalcitrant world. 
Intellect has our t, of course. We avail 
ourselyés ‘freely of fruits of its labours, 
but te don’t adrtit it om terms of good 
fellowship at home, or cut our best jokes 
when it is by. There is a dreadful feeling 
that we have to sit up and “behave pretty, 
and we heave a sigh of relief when it is gone. 


~And at the bottom of our hearts we have 


a feeling of contempt for the abnormal; the 
pee met live pont, oe lonely ; rome a 
ripe fruit ging on the bough, 

daily bread. "The 

careless, the good humoured, with just enough 
brains to keep them out of the lunatic asylum 
are the really happy, ones of the earth, and 
all being in the same boat, they are supremely 
well satisfied with each other and theraselves. 
Healthy human animals that they are, per- 
plexed by no conundrums, honestly deter- 
mined to get all the fun they can ont of life, 


they die at last having eaten their cake to 
its last crumb. Intellect mostly dies starv- 
ing realising at the lost that it has missed 

t things that make life worth 
ving. thus, in @ sense, all the advan- 
tages lie with the fools of this world, not 
with the men and women of intellect. 


all those | 





Christmas Eating—and 
After 


“What a blessing is a good digestion,” 
exclaimed Anthony Trollope, and thousands 
since have repeated his words. About Xn.as 
time, however, the other side of the subject, 
which may be expressed in the exclamation, 
“What a curse is a bad digestion,” is most 
commonly before one’s mind. A very dis- 
tinguished physician has said, “JI think the 
cause of most of the maladies of the human 
race lies in their stuffing their digestive organs 
to excess. 

This expresses in very blunt fashion the 
truth borne home at Xmastide. Indigestion, 
the result of Xmas eating and drinking, is at 
this period painfully rife. As a handy, safe, 
and reliable cure, not only for indigestion, 
but for heartburn, sour stomach, headache, 
and other symptoms of Xmas indiscretions 
in diet, Chas. Forde’s Bile Seans are un- 
equalled. 

They are not sugar-coated, and may be 
carried loose in the waistcoat or dress pocket. 
One or two taken after a heavy meal will 
prevent any unpleasant consequences. A dose 
taken at night will be sufficient to prevent 
any “nasty taste in the mouth,” dry tongue, 
or Other unpleasant morning symptoms. Bile 
Beans are obtainable from all chemists at one 
and three-halfpence or two and nine per box, 
or post free from the Bile Bean Manufactur- 
ing Co., Red Cross Street, London, E.C., upon 
receipt of prices. Purely vegetable in com 
position, bile beans are now recognised as the 
world’s greatest specific for all liver and 
stomach disorders, and are prescribed by many 
eminent medical men. 








HOW TO BE POPULAR. 

If you wish to be popular appear happy 
even if you are not, advises Life. Happiness 
is never out of place except at funerals. Even 
then it is better to check it with your coat 
at the door than to leave it at home. 
have a stroke of luck see that an account of 
it is thoroughly circulated. The reputation 
of being lucky is a powerful magnet if you 
want a large following of friends. Wear an 
air of eh ge at all times, even while avail- 
yourself of the bankruptcy law. No one 
(except your creditors) will think less of you 
for looking prosperous at such a time. One 
of the most important requisites to attain 
popularity is to dress well. Your jewels may 

imitation, but you must have a good tailor. 
Few can tell the real .rom the false in the 
matter of gems, but even a “ Buttons” will 
sneer at your back if your coat has not the 
roper cut. When you converse, let it be 
ghtly, about nothing in particular. Remarks 
that indicate deep thought, sincere sentiment 
or strong feeling are bad form and won't be 
tolerated by fashionable people. If you don’t 
know how to talk without saying something, 
learn how to listen effectively. There are al- 
ways plenty of people‘ ready to be enrolled 
among the friends of @ good listener. In 
short, the happier and luckier and more pros- 
perous you seem, the better dressed you are, 
and the less you say, the more. friends you 
will have. 

—_———ee 
ON EATING CELERY. 

If celery is eaten freely an alkaline blood 
is the result, and where this exists there can 
be neither rheumatism, gout, nor nervous pros- 
tration to any extent. It should be eaten 
preferably cooked, though it may be taken 
raw, if thoroughly masticated. Cut it into 
bits, and boil until soft im as little water as 
possible. 








How Ir Worxep.—* What makes the 
house so quiet?” asked the new boarder. 
“The tantledy discourages conversation,” 
was the reply. “Afraid of gossip?” “Oh, 
no, But sociability promotes appetite.” “T 
see,” said the new boarder, thoughtfully, as 
he relapsed into silence. 


If you’ 
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A DESPERATE DEED 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Harold, Earl of Silverdale, is tei 7p Po Christmas 
holidays at Woodville Honour, His t, Sir Stuart 
Woodville, has twin daughters, Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such a striking resemblance to each other 
that a stranger finds it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between them. Marguerite has already a dark page in 
her young life; while Lilian has given her maiden con- 
fidence and love to the Ear], and a py is speedily 
The Earl and Countess of verdale are 

returning from their honeymoon, and, while staying in 
London for a few days, a telegram reaches the Hari, 
stating thet his daughter Iva, by his first wife; has been 
injured in a fire. The Pari at once leaves for Belgium. 
During bis absence Lilian ees with Marguerite to 
return quietly to their Sussex home, They are detained 
on the way owing to an accident, Lilian is mistaken a 
seoond time for Marguerite by Reuben Garratt who 
holds her sister’s secret. He had foliowed Dilian to her 
room at the hotel, and she, terrified at his threats, is 
powerless to say a word, when he fires, and she falls 
lifeless, Marguerite, finding the body a little‘later, takes 


in the sitvation at a glance, and determines that she, | 


Marguerite Woodville, is dead, and that Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives. 

Marguerite’s (as we will continue to call her) 
first interview with the Earl passes off successfully. 
Reuben Garratt, finding her an ‘easy prey (but still 
believing ber to be Lilian), determines to throw her 
child by Sir Geofftey Damyn on her hands. Sir 
Geoftrey, to Marguerite’s consternation, visits her hus- 
band. Sir Geoffrey 1s staggered by what he regards as 
the resemblance between Marguerite and Lilian— 
The Earl is greatly concerned at the strange behavioar 
of the Countess, aud many things have happened to 
arouse his suspicions and to canse uneasiness. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

ARGUERITE’S! 

4 Through every nerve, every 

fibre of the man who stood in the 

doorway, that one word went 
= thrilling. 

Not hers—Marguerite’s- 

and Marguerite’s! 

That was the meaning of it all; it was quite 
clear and patent to him. This was the child 
of his wife’s sister, who died two months ago 
-—hers and Damyn’s. 

And it. was of hér, Marguerite, she had 
spoken in the conservatory that night; and it 
was becausé of her Lilian had warted the baby 
under her own eyes, her own care. 

And he had doubted her, was growing sus- 
picious of her, jealous, resentful and hard. 
An infinite remorse rushed over him, through 


him. 

He advanced. 

“Lilian!” 

But she did not answer—did not take the 
a4 age notice of him. 

She was half lying across the small. bed, 
euddling the little, bir, chilly body to her 
bosom, whispering to it, crooning to it ail 
kinds of loving, foolish baby language. 

Bareheaded, his hands thrust im his over- 
coat pockets, leaning against the wall beyond, 
Geoffrey Damyn watched the sad scene. 

He was not thinking of himself. Who was 
there present to think of him! 

So his thoughts mirrored themselves in 
rapid succession on his face—love, rage, im- 
potent jonging, sorrow and dull despair. 

His child—that fact. was clear—the child 
whom he had not known lived, lay dead before 
him! But for her who shrank beside the 
weeny, waxen thing—who was she? .Mar- 
guerite’s sister? or Marguerite? The question 
was enough to drive one erazy. 

He could not ask now; but it was deucedly 
hard for a man not to know if she who moaned 
over his son’s dead body was his wife or sister- 
in-law, 

“Tailian!” again. 

The Earl advanced. 

She did not heed or hear him. 

Granny Morris came hobbling in. The 
little hunchback did not intrude; she hovered 
in the apartment beyond. 

“Come home, love.” 

He was beside her now, bending over her. 

Very gentle his voice sounded. Only he 
could tell how stupendous the relief ‘of his dis- 
covery had been to him. 

She looked with distended, terrified eyes. 

“You shall not take me away—you shall 
mot!” she cried. 





-Geoffrey Damyn’s 





He fell back. 

How much she must heve cared for the tiny 
creattire! How her heart sust have been 
wrappedeup ii him! 

“Talk to her, granny.” 

They must get her home—away from here. 

The truth—as he believed it—was bound 
to get out anyway, bound to become known. 

But it was not right that. she should grieve 
so madly over the death of her sister’s child. 

‘The old woman approached her. 

“He's dead, your ladyship. Come away: 
You can’t help the baivnie now. You've got 
the consolation of knowing you were good to 

hd ” 


Good? 

She flashed her one angry, upward glance. 

Why could they not leave her alone? And 
then her gaze went back again to the tiny face 
upon her breast. 

Oddly enough, it just now looked like Geoff- 
rey Damyn’s done in wax—more like his than 
it had ever looked before. 

The half-drooped lids gave one a glimpse of 
the glassy curve below. ‘The pretty, parted 
lips showed the few small, pearly teeth. No 
tnbbrose was paler than the round cheeks; 10 
snowflake softer. And the tiny hands—Ah, 
how pathetic they were in their helplessness, 
their stillness ! 

If the black ‘eyes could only light up once 
more, the little mouth dimple into a roguish 
smile—if the quiet hands would only essay 
some merry mischief, the bird-like voice laugh 
out again in its “own, one way!” 

But, no—never- again! Not though the 
night vanished, and in the sunshine the snow 
wept itself away. Not when the spring would 
come with young grass pushing its green 
spears up, with daffodil’s sheen and_ tulip’s 
brilliant splendour. Not though the bur- 
nished. beauty of the summer, lying over all 
the land, shoull lavish poppes through the 
fields of wheat like rubies flung on plates of 
gold. Not though the thrush sang in the elms, 
and babbling temptingly the wee brown 
brook came tumbling down the dell. Never 
again ! ; 

Oh, dreary was the future, rayless, bitter! 
Why should she live—why again iake up the 
pediler-back existence which so many of us 
rebelliously carry, yet fear to fling aside? 

“He loved your ladyship,” the 
voice went on in its lugubrious attempt at 
consolation. ‘‘He did, sir,” turning to eoff- 
rey. “Aye! that he did!” to his lordship. 
“He loved, Lady Iva, too, but the Countess 
more, than, all. Why, he used call her (bless 
the dear, dead lamb !)—he used to call her his 
lady. ‘My yady!’ he always said, and——’ 

But the Countess interrupted her. 

Still holding the dead baby close to her 
heart, she looked ap—around at them. - 

“Yes, his lady!” Oh, the anguish, the 
heartbreak of the cry! “I was always that to 
him—that only. never was his mother. 
Why, just now, before he—went away, he 
asked'me what mamma meant. And he—oh!” 
she sprang up with a wail those around her 
never forgot, so sad, so frintic, so despairing 
was it—-“and he my own child!” 

To Geoffrey Damyn the words carried con- 
viction, thou, little conviction, indeed, he 
needed. But to the Earl.they meant only 
the hyperbole of hysteria, exhaustion. 

She did not know what she was saying. 
She was worn out with excitement, fatigue. 
The boy shes had so charitably cared for had 
become so dear to her she almost fancied him 
her own. 

He put his arm around her, drew her to his 
side. 

“Yes, yes, dear,” the murmured, “you 
loved the little fellow—I understand! Why 
did ‘you ‘not tell me all about it long ago? 
Not.” quickly, “‘that I mean to reproach 


you. 
Damyn bit his lips. 





and Mrs. Brown said she had gone out. 


It pleasant 

was not v 

there and behold his wife comfort at 29 

loss of their child by a stranger ace (tte 

even when one knew the’ stranger consid 

he had the right to embrace and console _ 
How unsuspicious the Earl was! ;, 

loyally disre ul of even her ow, wil 

confession ! blow would be terrific whe 

he could be brought to realise it, as. he ‘nes 


ie. 

For the Cquntess the reaction had set ji 
A sort of apathy had fallen upon her, With, 
out protest she let the Earl draw her jun 
the bedside into the parlour. 

“Tm afraid you will be ill, Lilian. 

a rash thing to do, my dear—to Bh... 
bo a in such a‘storm. Look at your 
eet!” : 

Stupidly she glanced downward. Thy 

ed, 

“You cannot. return as you came. Damyy’ 
he ecalled,.“ will you go up to the Castle, liky 
a good fellows and tell them to send dowp 
the coach!” _ 

Sir Geoffrey came out at sound of the 
Earl’s voice. Both men, in full evening dress 
looked almost as much out of place in this 
common, inartistic, dimly-lit room as did the 
richly attired Countess herself. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Better take a stiff drink and get to bed!” 
advised his lordship, cordially. “You Jook g 
good deal fagged yourelf, old fellow.” 

Sir Geoffrey smiled grimly. 

He had had more to make’ him ook’ and fed 
fagged this morning than his noble friend 
could imagine. 

Five! 

The. tower clock was striking the hour ws 
he went out of the cottage, down the path, 
and turned up the avenue to the Castle. 

It had ceased snowing, but there was ya 
no hint of dawn. 

Two or three belated carriages rolled past 
him. 

The yast front of the Castle was still a blae 
of light. But how silent it was! The music 
no longer pulsed peelingly out, the gret 
rooms were deserted. 

He went up the steps. 


hi 
prett sh sli of white sati 
al Gla a 


Before he reached the door it was opened. | 


Just within stood Iva, Farther down the ball 
he could sée Aunt Clara. 

“T’ve been listening—I heard you. Oh, St 
Geoffrey, how is Willie?” 

Taking off his hat, he passed her. | 

Would she not understand his silence’ 

She went swiftly up to where he stool, 
lifted her lovely, anxious face to his. 

“Not worse?” 

His voice sounded quite husky when he a 
swered her. 

“No—better! There is no worse for him 
now. Everything is well—poor little lad! 

“Oh!” she cried out, in sudden, sorrow! 
comprehension. 

The poor baby! the dear, bright, coax, 
winsome little fellow, with his clinging arm’, 
his warm, sweet caresses, .his merry |g? 
and all his loving ways! 

Were they in truth over now? Had be gove 
away so soon into the storm, into the night 
Such a tiny traveller to journey alone to that 
land of dread, of marvel, and of mystety, 
which men call death! 

Her lips quivered. 
brimmed over. 

She turned away. Re, 

“Where is Lilian?” demanded Aunt i 

Sir Geoffrey walked over to the mantel, 
the beil. 4 ce 

“ At the lodge: ‘The Ear! is with ber. 

And then, a servant appearing, he gave» 
his master’s order. 


The shining ¢yé 


“Such a crazy thing of Lilian to rush of 
as she did!” began Annt Clara, glad When 
someone to hear her grievances.) sy 
Harold came to me looking for ber, I rare ts 
don't know-—-don’t ask me!’ And . abe 


found Iva, and she sent to ask Mrs. 
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Se 


working herself up to am exalted pitch of in- 


/ uttered Sir Gregory, absently. 

se wa waning gloomily at the burned-out 
i oe height of the ball!” resumed the 
irate Aunt Clara. “And the house fall of 
sts, 1 declare it gave me quite a shock. 
eid 1 said to Iva, ‘My dear, tell them she 
has been taken suddenly ill.’ It would sound 
so much better, you know. But she would 
not, To everyone who asked her she said the 
little boy at the lodge was dying, and the 
Countess had gone to him. So of course they 
soon broke up and went away. They said it 
was very compassionate of her, and all that 
sort of thing, bub I’m sure I don’t know what 

hb!” : 
ay Oo bobbed ber head in condemnation 
till her triple chin quivered. j 

Iva came slowly up to them. Her dainty 
balj-dress shimmered as she moved. She had 
thrown her flowers aside, taken off her gloves. 

She had never looked so womanly ore, 
Sir Geoffrey decided, as he glanced up. There 
was no coquetry, no pride, in that sweet and 
gerions face. WS ysl Rg 

What were the lines which described her as 
she appeared just now? Where had he read 
gen? 

“She waa very calm and tender, 
Warm and. brave, yet just and wise, 
Meeting grief with tender pity, 
Sin with sorrowful surprise : 
{ have fancied angels watch us 
With such sad und loving eyes.” 

“Poor mamma! it is a shock for her. She 
was so fond of him. I hope she has not 
taken cold!” : 

“Noyes!” 

He was thinking how his recent discoveries 
had altered all things for him—had cut the 
ground from under his feet, as it-were. 

Here he had been wooing Lady Iva Ro- 
maine, even presenting himself te her father 
as her suitor, and all the time his own wife 
lived under the same roof with them both. 

A distracting complication! How had it 
come about? Was it deliberately compassed? 
It was like a chapter out of a novel—a flashy, 
sensational novel at that. Not an oceurrence 
ons would deem possible in a luxurious Eng- 
lish home, among people possessing. acute per- 
ception and almost aggressively intelli- 
Betice, 

With her hands lightly resting on the back 
of one of the bigh, carved chairs, Lady Iva 
stood listening for the roll of carriage wheels. 
Opposite her lounged Sir Geoffrey Damyn. 
And seated between them, the personification 
of ponderous propriety, was Aunt Clara. 

he felt that she ht not retire till the 
others arrived. She aid not like being k 
ont of her bed till this wnearthly hour, so 
constant consideration of her deplorable plight 
she kept her wrath simmering. 

“If Lilian had only asked my advice, I 
would have said, ‘Your presence won’t keep 
him alive, then where is the use of going? 
But she never would consult me. All 
children were headstrong. Many a time I've 
said to my brother, ‘Rule them, or they will 
tule you.’ But even he would accept no good 
counsel, and so when Charlie got into trouble, 
I said to him” 

“ Charlie?” ; 

it was Damyn who echoed the name. 


mart’ s 


Aunt Clara fidgeted uneasily. 
I suppose you knew about him—Stuart’s 

sont He is in Australia. But, as I was 
pal adian should have come to——- ‘There 
i t Geoffrey straightened up. She had told 

im the truth after all, then, about that 
Wretched night in London! 

Tra went hurriedly to the door. 

Steps just without. They came in. 

Oh. little mamma, how tired you must 
be!” the girl cried. 
Bathe — +> leaning heavily 
worn, A great d 


g on the 
looked pitifully “pale and 


overshadowing, coma a@ weary langour 


crushing her. 
Damyn felt » throb of pity. “Stow she must 


7 RT raha 





have suffered to-night! If she hed sinned, 
surely her punishment was supreme and stern. 

“Yes,” she » Spiritlessly. “I be- 
lieve I shall go to my room.” 

. Up = gon erg mrerolepy'd she dragged 

er costly, gleami raperies, heavy with wet 
and pg Come fom haggard face the dia- 
monds in her hair flashed with mocking bril- 
liance. 

The Earl turned to Damyn. 

“Come into the dining-room and haye a 
glass of brandy You are played out.” 

He was not; he was clated. His doubts 
were at rest; he could afford to be amiable 
now. 

Aunt Clara rose, shook out her purple bro- 
cade. She was like an old warhorse which 
smells powder. 

“Tl go, too, Harold. And perhaps you 
can get me a bone of cold game, or a pate-— 
some such trifle. A glass of Madeira, too, 
and a taste—just a snack—of spiced beef; 
and a hint—a mere hint—of Worcestershire 
sauce. I never eat much, as I used to tell 
dear Paul; my appetite is too delicate—almost 
capricious. ‘Give mie-a little,’ I used to say 
to him, ‘little but good=very good and very 
often.” Poor, dear Paul!” 

And she gave her jolly old face a remini- 
scent rub, and pocketing her. gloves, bore 
down on the sideboard “like a wolf on the 
fold.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Nor long did Lady Iva sleep. An inexplic- 
able sense of trouble weighed on her through 
her dreams. 

She awoke, wondering what was wrong. 

Yes, now she recalled itg now she knew— 
little Willie was dead! 

Dead! What a horrible word! She hated 
even to think of it. 

Young was the winter, morning—Christmas 
morning—dull and grey and frosty, too, when 
she was downstairs and through the arched 
doorway, and going straightly and rapidly 
down avenue. 

Except a few servants, no one in the Castle 
was yet astir. 

At the lodge the blinds were drawn, the 
door closed. At her knock, Mrs, Lester 
opened the latter. 

For a brief space the old woman's spec- 
tacled orbs dwelt on the visitor, the tall, 
slender girl, dressed all in dark velvet and 
silvery furs. 

“May I see him?” 

_ Without waiting for an answer, she went 
in. 

The familiar little house! She knew every 
nook and corner of it. Be sure she knew 
Willie’s bedroom-—the corner where his cot 


stood. 

Straightly she passed to it, bent and kissed 
him sacred would have done were he only 
sleeping, and she had come to wish him a 
merry, Christmas, and give him the prancing 
rocking-horse and'the drum she had bought 
for him a week ago at Rothlyn. 

Smooth and snowy was the little couch. 
Rough were the hands which had done the 
work—rough and tremulous—but they had 
dione it well. 

The sheet was folded evenly back. Under 
F - lay. nae peek. 2 meg Mea ener 

y; ° roat betwixt 
the alactiated raille ane | ae chin: the 
little -perfect-featured face chilled by the 
Great Magician from rose-flesh to purest 
Parian marble; the clustering, golden curls; 
the pretty, dimpled hands, clasped and cold, 
and oh, so horribly quiet ! 

“Ob, Willie—little Willie! We did not 
love you enough when we had you—did we, 
darling? And yet who did we love so well— 
mamma end I—as you?” . 

Long her fresh young lips rested on the wee 
fingers, which would make no more mischief, 
creep no more into fruit forbidden, however, 
coveted—long and lovingly. 

But their warmth could give no motion, all 
the glow and glory of her young womanhood 
no spark to the little body. 





Granny Morris came in, gave a look at the 
two and went away. 

They had been rare good friends, La ly Iva 
and the laddie. 

It was late, a good two hours before the 
Earl’s daughter rose from beside the bed, left 
the sweet sleeper, went out into the cheerful 
kitchen. 

Slices of bacon were sizzling on 

and Mrs. Lester was making tea. 
_ On a wooden shelf stood a donkey—at least 
it was apparently originally intended—for a 
donkey. ut surely its colouring was in- 
correct, Surely our dear Caleb Plammer 
would not have painted that quadruped’s 
body yellow, and its head magenta! 

Granny glanced up, nodded toward the 
nondescript animal. 

“For him,” she explained, tersely. “ And 
how he’d have loved it. And now he isn’t 
here!” 

And the old woman made a dash for her 
knitting, and bent her grey head very low, 
over it. 

The sun had decided to put in an appear- 
ance, but the air was still bitingly cold, when 
Lady Iva came out of the southern lodge and 
hurried home. 

With many @ merry word, many a gay 
greeting, Lord Silverdale’s guests assembled, 
in the breakfast-room. 

The ball was such a success! 
was a more satisfactory affair! 
had enjoyed themselves so much! And to 
think this really was Christmas Day! ‘The 
little child in whom the Countess was kind 
enough to take an interest, was he better? 
No? Dead? Oh, that was too bad! But 
what entrancing music tliat orchestra did 
render! How nice cavalry officers always 
were! And would the frost hold out? If 
the lake would only freeze! 

Full of repose, sympathy, more than aught 
else that simplicity which unfailingly stamps 
the possessor of high birth and high breeding, 
Lady Iva sat at the head of her father’s table 
and did the honours this crisp and golden 
Christmas morning. 

She noticed that Sir Geoffrey looked paler 
than. usual, as though he had not slept well. 
In truth he had not. slept at all. 

“Such chawming people, you know,” Mr. 
Christie confided to Aunt Clara, “and so 
many pretty girls! Now, thayah was that 
little Miss—Miss Dallas—what was her 
name? --Miss Nora Dallas. Just as be. 
witching—give you my word—as a——” 

© A chicken rissole!’ interrupted his com- 
panion, holding out her plate, and most un- 
sympathetically deaf to his declaration of 
approval. 

e put tp his brand-new eye glass, but it 
would not stick, so he was obliged to glare at 
her without its assistazce. 

But she serenely informed ‘him there was 
nothing she preterred to rissoles for breakfast, 
when the cook could be relied on. 

He wilted. 

Lady Iva sent him a bright glance of 
lation. 

He immediately turned to her. 

“T saw you coming up the 
morning. You were out early.” 

“Yes; I went down to the lodge.” And 
then. failing to produce a gleam of compre- 
hension on his cheerfully vacant countenance, 
she explained: “ Where the little boy died.” 

‘Aw, yes! Crest grand dommage!” 

“Now don’t!” protested Mr. O'Donnell, 
who had changed his headquarters to the 
castle. 

“Sir ™ 

Wrathfully and blankly Mr. Christie re- 
garded his vis-a-vis. 

“J said don’t. Be persuaded. 

“Don’t what?” 

The benign personage across the table laid 
down his coffee-cup, sighed deeply and shook 
his head. ( 

“How can you ask such a question? Your 


the fire, 


There never 
And they 


conso-« 


avenue this 


D yn’t.”* 
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own sense of delicacy, of tact, I might say of 
— politeness——” 
“ ir | ) 


The florid face of Mr. Randolph Christie 
~— glowed. meee oe p 
ith a quod « of suppres enjoymen 
the others listened. 
“Keep cool. You know now—I appeal to 
your chivalry—you know it isn’t right at all 
iy am" in such a manner to a lady!” 


?—to a lady?” dartin paqoen i t glances 
around the table. “Is rudely to a lady? 


You misunderstood me, sir. I simply said-— 

“Now don’t—like a good boy!” 

The old gentleman laid down knife and fork 
and held up his hands protesti aly. ; 

“Don’t repeat it. Once was bad enough.” 

*“ Aw!” gasped Christie, in a high state of 
excitement, appealing to Lady Iva. “I merely 
remarked in French that it was a great pity— 
that was all, I assuah you!” 

A general laugh went round. 

“It's th gar way to try and get out of it!” 
commented Mr. O'Donnell. “Bui I am 
familiar with the French language.” 

This in a tone of convicting severity. 

But here Christie got in a crack at him, as 
Geofirey Damyn put it. 

“Soah I should judge from youah strong 
forhen accent,” responded the attacked. 

Asmid universal laughter they rose. 

‘The worm—with the eye-glass—had turned! 

The guests dispersed. 

ae to his wife's apartments hurried the 


A changed man was he this morning—no 

i“ moody, sullen-browed, unreliable. 
y all had remarked the alteration. 

His fine, Mue-eyed, bearded face was bright 
as a boy's, and he whistled as he ran up the 
stairs three steps at a time. 

“Up and dressed! Well, that is good! You 
feel better, then, dear—rested?” 

The Countess turned from the mirror before 
which she stood completing her toilet. 

A very different figure this the great glass 
reflected from the glowing young’ beauty it had 
framed last night. 

She was clad in black—-soft, lustreless black. 
She looked exhamsted ; more that than sorrow- 
ful. Sleep, such as she had secured, had 
brought her no refreshment. 

But she smiled as she looked up at her hus- 
band. Indeed, the warmth, the friendliness of 
his manner, was delightful, irresistible. 

At the moment of her confession last 
night she had thought all was forfeited, all 
made known. She was s by remorse to 
the declaration, by the futile desire to make « 
sacrifice of reparation, by a form of self-stab- 
bing to atone. 

And even as she had cried out the words she 
had felt a sense of relief. She had flung aside 
the mask of her motherhood. Let who wonld 
behold the face beneath! 

But no; he would not take her at her word. 
He gave her assertion no credence, no belief. 

And was she not glad, after all, of that 
faithful incredulity? 

“Oh, yes, you are good not to scold me for 
rushing off in that foolish fashion last night.” 

How delicate, spirituelle she looked! ‘She 
‘was white as the snow without; and her yes 
were so mournful! Even their smiling 
seemed sadder than tears to-day. 

Lord Silverdale was quite touched. 

Had ‘he been unkind? he questioned him- 
self, very rigorowsly—unkind or neglectful? 
He hoped not; but perhaps so. Perhaps che 
foe yaneret, while he supposed himself a 
victim. 

He laughed, put his arm around her, drew 

boudoir, 


_“Beold—my dear, why should I? Your 
bit of impulsiveness only evidenced to me 
what an unselfish and warm-hearted little 
wife was mine.” 


Uneelfish? warm-hearted? and the child 
dying was her child! _ How like bitterest 


Our first 


her into the 


sarcasm sounded the painful words! 


“Just sce what a morning ! 





Christmas together, and an ideal one, isn’t 
it?” 

He had pushed the curtain of deep-hued 
plush still further back, insisted on ber looking 


out. 

And what a sight it was, to be eure! The 
winding avenue, the trim hedges, the magni- 
ficént. oaks, the level terraces and billowy 
deer-park, all covered with a glorious smow- 
kissed shroud——-swansdown sparkled over with 
diamonds. 

And above the sky was intensely blue, 
flecked here and there with foamy mits and 
drifts of clouds. 

“Yes,” she murmured. ; 

What was it all to her—its gleam, its 
glisten, ite frosty fairness, its exhilarating 
keenness and tingle? At her own great gates 
did not her child lie dead? 

Lord Silverdale looked down on her with a 
puzzled air. He shook her gently. 

: “You silly baby!” he said. “TI-hbelieve 
you are breaking your heart over the wee 
chap who went away this morning!” 

She tried to answer; her lips quivered so 
she simply could not speak at all.’ But she 
clasped his arm, held to it tightly. 

Tt was so pleasant to have him, gentle, 
loving, and tender again. She fairly sunned 
herseli—her poor, chill little ~self—m —his 
flooding fondness, in bis protection, ‘this fer- 
your. To be with him now, after her night 
of terror—oh, it wae like holding out one’s 
hands to a cheerful blaze when one ie numbed 
to the heart with cold! ‘ 

How she shrank to him! how instinctively 
she turned to him for comfort! He felt posi- 
tively proud, flattered. 

7 Lavan, love, do you remember teHing me 
in this very room a few weeks ago—or ‘was it 
months?!—a tale which you prefaved by de- 
scribing as a sad little story?” 

Did she recall it? Akh, yes! 

“ Well, now I want to tell you one.” 





a 
She turned from the casement, walked oy 
to her own particular chair by the hear) a 
tiredly into its puffy depths. te 

“Mine isn't even as &8 Was yours,” jy 
continued smilingly. ‘Mine is about 4 »., 
who .overheard such queer. exclamation: 
scraps of talk between his wife and ; 
of his he ane 
most ersely and stupidly morbi ; 
one night he found out thet the man he eo 
beginning to despise 90 thoroughly tad bey 
the lover of his wife’e sister. “That all thcip 
conversations had «referred to her, fi 
covered, too, that out of her tree woman; 
heart, out of ber love and her loyalty. wy 
this dear girl wife of his guarding ‘and carisy 
for a little———. Why, Lian!” 

She had rieen. Whater she could not be. 
But now her beautiful eyes were ful! of ayo 
lute terror. 

“Stop!” she cried. 

Oh, it was unbearable ; that he should, with 
caresses and worship, with self-scourging and 
admiring devotion, tell her how ‘he honoured 
her for her love of her si 
her pity for that sister's child! Unbearable’ 
Oh, it was torture! It was worse than ss 
picion, harder to endure than scorn itself 

“You are angry-—is thet it?—becaos | 
was commencing to be unkind—distretiy 
Sweetheart, I am that no longer. I know soy 
tive real value of my wife—how infinitely « 
is above all other women!” 

She said nothing. She must repress her 
insane passion to the truth. She mui, 
He was happy. hy, she ‘told herself, pitt 
fully, it would be cruel of her to say augs 


now 

Like that of a child was the emall fom 
standing black-robed and still in the splendit 
December sunshine. Her fair, little, gemned 
hands b loosely clasped before be. 
But surely child never wore a face so wan, © 
utterly weary. 
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<You do not ask me shout Marguerite! That Harold had again grown kind, had! “Lilian!” 
about Willie!” she began. : flung aside doubt, seemed to love her, brought | Ah, she had found speech at last! But such 

“Dear, I need not. ft was of your sister) her to-day no consolation. | a hoarse ery—such a quavering cry! 
vou and Damyn spoke last night, I know.| Jn dreary desolation, in aching woe, she and| Instantly the vision vanished, the ourtains 
Was it not?” her conscience were alone together. | fell together. 

Stifly she bent her .. : Just > So , through a great transom of | One step forward my lady took. 

“ the child was theirs. There is no| gtained glass, the last rays of This was the second time. Was the appa 


the story. If “possible we 
rhe added, hastily, Sonr- 
vnace attached to it,” he . hastily, fear- 
rte bed hurt her feelings; “but it might 
be unpleasant for Iva to have the affair talked 
about. I have every hope that before another 
Christmas Day dawns she will marry Sir 
Geoffrey. Sannyside is @ delightful place, and 
Damyn would make a ca tal husband, I 
know. What do you think, love? 

He could not understand why she put up her 
hands and pressed them over her eyes @ 
moment, a¢ though the golden sunshine hurt 


> th 


necessity of noising 
will keep it quiet. 


em. 
“T know that Geoff ” 

«Hark! Is not that the first bell for 
lunch? You did not hear it? I am sure it 
was, Let us go and see. If we hurry,” with 
an exultant, rather hysterical little laugh, 
“we may reach the dintng-room before Aunt 
Clara.” 








CHAPTER XXVI. 

‘the day—Christmas Day—was almost done. 
All the western sky was streaked with cardinal, 
dooded with waves of mellow flame. And 
the far-away fields ri the ruddy and golden 
reflections, and held them tenderly for a little 
wae. 

Jast now fin Silverdale Castle everyone did 
as he or she listed. 
drawing-room was music, cote, 
singing; in the library some read; in the 
pan rd the older men congregated. 

Here was the eos 4 yer of a yr 
own; there a young lay out merrily ; 
od came 4 rush of flying feat down the grand 
sairway; again firm fingers, with the love of 
music 2n their very touch, struck operatic 
chords 

At the head of the staircase was @ curious 
little five-sided den they called -it— 
why, no one knew. 

It was delightfully draped and furnished in 
velours of many hues and harmonious tints. 
Here hung a few exquisite pi . Here 
were carved bracket cases, holding rare 
vditions of the poets. Here a great mass of 
hot-house blooms on a little gilded table. 
Here the dying daylight. And here, too, the 
Countess of Silverdale. 

She had escaped it all for a brief space. 
‘The talk of the disastrous match Lady Estelle 
lad made; of the actress from America who 
was coming over to electrify them ; of Millais’ 
‘latest success ; of the new si at Milan. 

Soon must she rouse herself to dress for the 
Obristmas dinner. These few moments of re- 
pose, solitude, would strengthen her for the 
ordea! of the evening. For a bitter ordeal, 
with her heart so heavy, it certainly would be. 

What though wit flashed diamond bright? 
What though the lights were most brilliant, 
the viands delicious, the wines exhilarating? 
What though in her drawing-room gathered 
to-night the very cream of pooch society T 
What would be to her all the glow,. the glit- 
let, the pleasantry, the beauty, the fashion, 
‘and the grace? What the knowledge that she 
hte ne ne Somatly Saaeng, the pride 
bx rg bride of a’ Silverdale Silverdale 

Nothing! 

Would she not see across it all, beyond the 
waxlights and the flowers, a tiny, waxen face 
set in the sweetness, the unutterable sadness 
of the only dreamless sleep? Over the hum 


of laughter, over 
song and 


ak voice which held in its 
broken beauty the ¢ : : 
“What dona’, ne See bird, saying, 


glorified, rose and amber and am 
and ruby and gold. . 
Below the splendid-coloured square hung 


grand gree, omg beyond. 
Soon would her portrait hang on those lofty 
walls, the Countess told hersel/. 


The Earl bad commissioned a famous artist 
_— purpose of conveying to canvas the 
Silv 


could behold the portrait placed among their 
aristocratic selves, and seeing it, could com- 


an honoured place, might they not step down 
from their great, gilded frames some silent 


walls? 

Ap absurd fancy! 

grew into being. 

Ah, look! 

She rose erect in her chair, grasped both 

arms, with her slim, nervous fingers. 

There, over there, were not the curtains 

pushed back? Was not-e face looking in upon 
r? 

Up! She was on her feet. She tried to 

ery out. She could not; all her faculties 

seemed benumbed. 

The figure of the intruder was not visible ; 

only the face appeared. Against the lightsome 

background the features were not at first dis- 

tinct, but they grew in positiveness. 

Stiff, staring, rigid, the Countess stood. 


She almost gmiled ag it 


daylight came | 
eth: st, purple | 


heavy portiéres of Oriental rugs, for this little | 
ante-room was really but one entrance to the | 


to come down the following spring, for the ex- | 
ovely, grey-eyed face of the latest lady of | 


If they, ‘long since denizens of another world, | 
prehend the strategy which had given-it such | 


night and tear her picture from the desecrated | 


| 
| 


} 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
} 





} 


} fate, 


; to her 
| Was over. 


rition what old-country people call a “ fe- 
Lich?” Was its presence a warning, or only 
a reproach? 

“ Lilian!” 

No answer. 

And now she became bold. 

She hurried forward, thrust aside the thick, 
hanging stuff. Before her, long, dim, magnifi 
cent, stretched the picture gallery. 

From the walls fair faces and noble looked 
grimly, simpering, haughtily, sweetly; but 
—~ami she looked up and down the polished 
boards——no human creature was in sight. 

She pressed her haud to her forehead. What 
a trick her imagination had played her! 

She turned listlessly away. 

Ghosts? Spirits? There were no such 
things—just shapes made out of words with 
which to frighten children. 

The door opened ; Sir Geoffrey Damyn came 
in. 

He had been in search of her. 
felt convinced of that 

Involuntarily she took a look around. Was 
there no escape?’ None. 

Then she advanced. 

“ Ah, Sir Geoffrey, in search of solitude?’ 

After all, she asked herself wearily, what 
difference did his presence or his absence make 
now: Surely worst had come— 


Woman-like, she had refused—absolutely 
refused—to consider the most important ques- 
tion of all-—-was she, or was she not, Lady 
Damyn? On the answer to that query her 
his, Lord Silverdale’s, perhaps even 
Iva's hinged. 


Instantly she 


the 
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“Know? She knew only what Reuben told 


r. 
He did not relax his steadily, searchi aze. 
There was no sign of flinching aia ie the 
burning eyes which met his. 

“ And that?” 

Her pale face blazed. 

“That? He said her lover had tired of her. 
That she never had been legally married at 
all. That he, in disguise, had assumed the 

“d of minister at his master’s command. 

wT 

But she paused, almost frightened. 

His h fell heavily to his sides. He took 
one stride forward. On her wrist ‘his fingers 
closed with savage force. 

“Say that again!” 

The red ray slipped from off her gown. 

Bravely she looked up. 

“ That,” she went on, “ Captain Damyn was 
On his return he was to 
wed his cousin. Later,’ and now her 
came chokingly, “later this wretch offered to 
marry her—Murguerite—to make ther an 
honest woman! ‘Think of it—he to make her 
an honest woman! And when she scorned 


” 


and spurned him, he—he said——~ 


he 


She broke down. 

“Go on!” hoarsely. 

The clutch on her arms was torturing now. 

“That his master,” x wry, Blazes ingly 
came ther breath, “' had left to him, just 


as he gave him—the clothes he wearied of and 
the cravats he discarded ! ” 
Silegoe — profoundest, most passionful 


It was he who spoke first. 


= 





| 


Silently he moved away from her towards 
the door, 

“ Where are cing?” 

“ Into rptond nine 

“ Why? ” 

“To telegraph my lawyer to find and send 
mie @ copy of my marriage: papers.” 

A sudden fear froze her. 

“ And then?” 

So suddenly the gloaming was filling the 
room. 

“ And then,” slowly and with em 
shall take my story to the Earl—my 
accusation ! ” / 

Such a determied tone!—iron resolve in 
every note of it. 

A wild, womanish rage took possession of 


sis, “I 
lief, my 


have m 

But Lionel Curzon, pausing just without 
the door, his grasp on the handle, heard, 
paused ; then, with a feeling of actual dismay, 
went in. 

Geoffrey Damyn’s amused, weary laugh was 
sounding through the room. 

“Lady Silverdale! I beg your pardon”— 
as he stumbled over a chair—‘ but coming 


sent me to for you. She said I would 
find you here, and must bring you down for 
a cup of tea.” 
The Countess pleasantly. i 
“Is it really late enough for tea?” im her 
rich, talf anocking voice. “I was being #0 
o 
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“TI have-sought, you,” he said, “to demand “And you believed it?” deli ] tertained Tes ee I 
an explanation. One,” he added, coldly, “to| “How Toad she doub it? Her love tokets ae wpa ° very inspiortans ob ee cg, a 
— paw ne Mg aide were ce 4 be had left England.” kettledrum.” Performance a 

oment was auspicious lor him, “ And then—you married the Earl?” i SA 

She was still shaking from vague, ungovern- Had she ocananitend herself irrevocably? MRear se] yo praeansd wg bee: * this in E 

le-fear, weary from her wretched night, her | Was all lost? Or would one persistent protest | had cried out so savagely a v : a him who ur 
Oe ante day. save her ana = . 9 played her part s0/ you do, I will kill you?” ne ge, up 

- conscientiously these last few montis it really 6 i i rely : 

Only the nonchalant monosyllable with a} was second vn Ht to do so now. 2 re Fo eae Me = g ha - ely @ phrase in the 
faint rising inflection. ) “Soon after, yes—I married the Earl.” hed eoanded indiaputably ene: 7 20! it tata 

His brow grew dark. Surely he might yey If it had only so happened that a year ago| tensely realistic. ” 7 SArdem, mos in It 
yo) Pg had closed the door behind im. | Lord Silverdale had loved her, proposed to The three passed out of the door, down 4 alth 
a < e picture-gallery was deserted at this on ee remo dho no such maddening | great gaueried and pillared stairway. nah whe 

“ Marguerite!” A visible shudder shook Damyn. could claim her, of course, equally | 4 Py" en goo were lights and laughin, h : 
her from head to feet, but he went on gelent-| well, with justice and right om lis side. But| cnersreiag idleness poesig eee ot cna, : 
lessly: ‘Marguerite, did you think I was| now that the Earl considered he md wedded | Ct@ncing idleness, gossip, enjoyment, ltt for 
dead, false, what, when you married Silver-| Lilian Woodville, and this man declared the bey : ‘ 
dale?” woman was Marguerite Damyn, and. his law- nan oo pers ge ruillery grected them ow a 

it was asked now. No answer came. ful wife, how could she confirm the one and ni aa ag sat come ci lad, enh alt 

Or,” steadily his eye met hers, “or did you | satisfy the other? Ohi indy had surely been stealing a nap—m a 
ever marry Silverdale at all?” “Plainly, any attempt at an explanation must —— Dey, rasa ae F ms 

And still she did not speak. She simply had | result in @ monstrous ex ‘ co ne A ee! - 
no reply ready. Her usually bright brain was| She was Lilian to the Earl; she must re- | upatmas Day! Af 
stupefied from sleeplessness, grief. He con-| main so. To lie, to deny, to resist, to battle | ; And where hed Sir Geoffrey been? Indit- ny 
sidered her silence defiance, with suspicion, which was almost certainty, to ry Py _ pects many-hued inamorate a 

He turned towards the door. baile conviction, to conquer truth itself—thie | ° Caleute? Horshtanel ‘Indeed, neither Nar 

“I suppose I must ask the Earl for an ek-| was her task.” ' served any tea. | xe 
planation, then,” ke said. “Me rite——” With a laughing protest, my !ady put bah Wh 

“No, “no!” Maes eet tne techik: Gone: her pretty pink palms to her ears, made her , fe 

She was startled at last into energy. She “ Marguerite died! ” way across the polished, tiger-skinned floor to that 
sprang after him. 7 : He drew his breath hard. ‘Twilight ww where, in an exquisite tea-gown of violet velvet, ? 

He swung round on his heel, and stood in| filling the room. He knew he confronted a lady tye Renta Wee ern. t 
@ sort of passionste patience before her. desperate woman—he must use desperate “Don’t listen to my defamors; heed not oo 

The light which fel! through the dividing | weapons, their heartless ry, ag A she pleaded. Hol 
transom was growing dimmer. “How, then,” and his voice rang out, not | . Ub give me a cup, like @ darling, and make deca 

One scarlet ray fell over her, touching her | Joud, but distinct as steel on steel, "do T find | it a8 Paddy preferred hig punch—hot, strong, as 
dark hair, her pallid face, and slanted. down | her here, personating the wife of the Earl of | 04 sweet!” ay 
her sombre draperies. Silverdale?” “Take care!” called out Mr. O'Donnell in t 

1 will tell you the truth.” ‘In vain! He would not believe-her then— | “ !'m @ Paddy, you know.” ae 

Quite buskily were the words spoken. would accept no denial. Reiteration? It| Lady. Iya’s lovely lips softened inte be ans 

He folded his arms and waited. would be waste of breath. witching smile. thin 

_.. “She—Marguerite—was true to Captain} Would she throw down her hand, confess,} “Then more power to you!” she ciel, _ 
Damyn, as I told you last night.” depend on his meny! Never! Why, the gaily. : cae 
A sarcastic smile curled his lips. world, life, would be over and done with for |. How. the = fire did crackle! and how the * 
And yet she— her if the story of that night at the little} sparks flew up the chimney’s cavernous throw. Sern 
_ “Stop!” She flung up her hand with an | country inn were ever to ' ; Enown. And the light went flashing and flickering higl 
imperious . “Listen! Soon after Harold would banish her. Ske could not go | everywh cherry red light. It fell o a8 
she returned to her aunt’s house from that! back to Damyn. He was too proud to receive | the big jars of potpourri; it set the eilver The 
seaside town, a man brought her ‘back her few | her now, even, if she wished to return to.him. | glistening ; it brought out the delicious daffodil we 
poor trifles, which this lover of hers had! Ab, what man would not. be? of a woman’s gown; it. ran ruddily over the — are f 
sworn were so dear and precious to him.” “What nonsensical speeches you make!” | tiered weapons upon the walls ; st turned tte \ 
I sent them beck. You know why.” she cried, with @ poor, rickety attempt at a'| chimney shields to burnished gold; it bt the Mt 
She strangled a fierce sob. laugh. , whole old hall with a thousand dancing beoms, teres 


e thousand glowing, uncertain reflections. 
And it lingered most lovingly, Liod | 
Curzon thought, on Lady Iva’s fair proud fact, 
her snowy, sparkling hands, her so{tly-mased 
shining hair, her quaint‘and dusk-hued velvet 


“ Where are you off to, Damyn’?” — 
It'was the Earl’s hearty voice which asked 
Sit Geoffeey ted and spurred, busy with 
ir , coa' spurred, 
the door-bolt, turned his bronze head. 
-“To town.” 


The Earl started up. p : y 
“Why, hang it! no, old boy! You can’t be 0 
in such a deuce of a hurry as all that. Why, I 


ge never be back  sgrgagndpeamal 
is guest laughed shortly. 
“Tmmensely sorry, Silverdale, but 1 must 
risk that. business is urgent.” 
Did he shoot a significant glance at bis bet 
tess—a stern and defiant glance? Or did #¢ 
imagine it? 
“Ts Solomon Moses driving you so ban! # 
all that?” questioned Jimmie Talbot, grv¢'y. 
“ Perhaps he is going to call on Nora Dallas, 
Jimmie,” Captain Richardson. 
“Or to keep twilight tryst,” proffered e 


(To be continued next week.) 
This story commenced in No. 2061. Back 
nda can be obtained through all New 
agents.) oi 
toes are burst with a fork 


if roasted potatoes 
they will be found much lighter and 07% 
digestible than if cut with a knife, 3 






spare 


preter oe 


ee 
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Gleanings 


ExperteNce is the cream of life—but it 
sours with age. { 

A sack points heavenward when it means 
the most mischief. It has many human imi- 
ne hen one misses the train 

i time when may 
Pg may be difficult to determine 
where the fun comes m. 

Equat parts of honey, olive oil, and pure 
home-made wine made from grape juice or 
cqrrants is both soothing and strenghening 
for a bad cough. . 

Royal T1rs.—Even Kings and Emperors in- 
dulge in the invigorating pastime of tipping. 
The German Emperor, after his stay here 
for Queen Victoria’s funeral, left £5,000 for 
the servants at Windsor and Osborne. But 
in earlier days even greater sums were “ left. 

After a week’s stay at Windsor, Czar 
é Nicholas I, made a present of the snug little 
, sum of £20,000 for the eet servants, and 
; Napoleon. ITT. was equally extravagant. 

When the present Czar stayed at Balmoral 

a few. years ago his “tips” amounted to 
{ £3,000. There are many worse berths than 
that of the Royal servant. 

Tar Uses or Horty,—Thoughts of Christ- 
mas bring dreams of holly and misteltoe. 
Holly, now so much associated with church 
decorations, was even before the days of 
Christianity found adorning pagan homes. 
The great feast in honour of Saturn fell 
in the winter season, and neighbours were 
wont te exchange great bunches of holly in 
token of goodwill, thus antedating in ‘their 
religious worship and kindly greeting’ some- 
thing at least of the spirit of the glorious 
song of the angels at the birth of the Mes- 
siah, In England one rarely finds holly-trees 
of any great size; though at Claremont, in 
Surrey, there is one that stands eighty feet 
high, and in the New Forest may be seen 
several with a girth of eight or nine feet. 
The timber becomes valuable when the holly 
tree is of considerable size, and so the trees 
are felled. 


Mistreror ror Epiwersy.—Eyven more in- 
teresting that the holly is the mistletoe, 
which, until quite recently, enjoyed a big 
reputation for its medicinal — properties, 
especially a8 a epecific for epilepsy. As a para- 
site it esses Many curious peculiarities, 
anongst others, the fact that) it_is*the only 
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vet plant whose - roots refuse shoot in the 
ground) This and its traditignal supersti- 
a tions handed down from ‘the days of the 
s Druids, add a great deal io its charm. Her- 
* rick, full of quaint fancy, sees in the mistletoe 
& deautiful emblem of his dependence under 
the care of Providence :-— 
$ Lord, f am like the mistletoe, 
te Which has no rgot and cannot grow, 
a Or prosper, save by that same tree 
oY, It clings about; so L by Thee,” 
CHRISTMAS aT SANDRINGHAM.—The Queen 
ai loves Christmas, and this is not strange, be- 
tause she is the daughter of the land where 
ee many Yule customs originated. The festi¥i- 
oe hes at Sandringham usually begin with 
December 1, the birthday of the fairy god- 
le mother, when she waves her magic wand and 
se the great ballroom is filled with hahn~ chil- 
‘as ~e From Dersingham, Babingley, and 
’ est Newton, as well as from San ham, 
de )y come trooping along the coun roads, 
o pas of them, to have tea at Hall. 
tp bristmas draws near the pony phaeton 
fairy godmother may be seen stopping 
Pack he ee doors as she distributes tea to 
‘emt oallen People, oranges to the children, and 
7 Comforts for the ailing and infirm. 
. wy rattle the wheels over the frozen 
fork Men o~abrpi A chat the occupants of the 
s 8 It goes on its ; : 
pore hrist ie ete Tounds. When 








there is no one be- 











_saw that the water took ona 





by ti, state whose ome’ is not. the | 
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Do not iron black stockings, as the heat 
fades them, Dry them in the shade. 


Oxtp SHors.—Prudent France utilises every- 
thing; nothing is wasted there. Old shoes 
are bought up in quantities by rag dealers and 
sold to factories, where the shoes are taken 
apart and submitted to long processes, which 
turn them into paste, from which the material 
is transformed into an imitation leather, ap- 
pearing much like the finest morocco. Upon 
this material stylish designs are stamped, and 
wall papers, trunk coverings, and similar arti- 
cles are manufactured from it. 


Sawpvstr Fvur.—Sawdust in cake form was 
recently used in Germany, with rather promis- 
ing results. The briquettes weigh about half 
a pound each. In the district surrounding 
the factory where these cakes were made the 
schools were heaied by them, the combustion 
leaving very little ash and proceeding with- 
out a large flame. ‘No binding ingeallient is 
said to be used, the sawdust bein 
dried and pressed into the desired briquette 
shape, and owing thus to the absence of 
tarry or oily substances there is no smoke in 
burning. The weight of such a briguette 
indicates the heavy pressure under which it 
takes its shape, and the edges look like 


simply 


polished oak; in fact, it is heavier than a | 


piece of hardwood of the same size. The de 
mand created by the popularity of the fuel 
exceeded the supply of sawdust obtainable 
in the vicinity of the factory, and shiploads 
were, therefore, procured from Sweden and 
eartloads from distant manufactories. Saw- 
dust, which previously could be had for the 
asking, commarided a market price as soon 
as it was known that a certain factory could 
make use of it. Even then it was profitable 


to manufacture the briquettes; but, unfor- | 


tunately, the factory was destroyed by fire, 
and operations came to a standstill. Making 
sawdust briquettes ofthis kind would, there- 
fore, seem to be worth inquiring into further. 


Liquip Prart.—* You would hardly think,” 
said a dealer in fancy goods, as he held up 
a string of imitation pearls, each as large as 
a cherry, “that to put the pearl tint and 
lustre on each one of these little globes the 
lives of at least fifteen beautiful fish had to 
be sacrificed, would you? But such is the 
fact; and, although the beads are made in 
Venice, and this string of them represents a 
catch of at least five hundred of those fish 
and the exhaustion of a good many cubic feet 
of glass-blowers’ breath, I can sell it to you 
for @ shilling and make a fair profit. They 
have been turning out beads such as these in 
Venice for nearly two centuries and a half. 
In the Adriatic lives a fish called ‘the bleak.’ 
It is a graceful fish, probably of the carp 
family, and has a glistening armour of silver 
scales. The fish are even more prolific than 
the hetring. One day, in 1656, an observant 
citizen of Venice, named’ Salvador Jacquin, 
placed a number of bleak in an aquarium that 
he might take note of their habits. After 
they had been in the aquarium some time he 
ly hue. Be- 
lieving that this was communicated by wash- 
ings from the scales of the fish, he resolved 
to ‘experiment. He found that water could 
be so densely charged with the tint from the 
fish scales that glass, when dipped into it 
and allowed to dry, had all the outward hue 
of a pearl: He coated glass beads with the 
substance, and the counterfeits were readily 
accepted as genuine pearls. .The coating of 
these beads, it was found though, had but 
slight resistance to friction, and soon dis- 
appeared from the surface of the beads. 
Assured that a large and profitable demand 
for them would, result if he could fix the 

arly lustre on the beads so that it would 

lefy friction, Jacquin conceived the idea of 

having the globes blown hollow and then 
attaching the fish scale solution to the imner 
surface. This was a great success from the 
very first. It requires the scales of no fewer 
than four thousand bleak to make half a pist 
of the liquid pearl.” i 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





DONT COUCH 
 KEATING’S: LOZENGES) 
EASILY CURE é 
ITHE WORST COUCH. } 


One gives relief, An increasing 
sale of over 80 years is a certain 
test of their value. Sold in 134d. 
tins everywhere. 


EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplasuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. All such 
should send taSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight.” This tells 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each by c3. 
chemists and stores. Please note tha: ft 
retains its healing virtues for years. 


































At green vegetables keep their colour if 
boiled rapidly and kept uncovered. 


Acatnst THe Rummace Sare.— Medical men 
are inclined to make war on the rummage sal 
as a menace to health, it having been proved 
to be a conveyor of contagious diseases, A 
more unsanitary device was never imagined. 
The stuff sent to the average rummage sale 
ig usually rubbish; much of the wearing 
apparel has been resurrected from trash heaps 
or unused closeis, and it is of no real use to 
anyone. The danger of lurking germs is very 
real, and it seems almost criminally reckless 
to expose innocent children to it. Women 
have become so sensible in their practice of 
good works that the rummage sale appears 
like an anachronism. 


SUBSERVIENT TO THE Master.—Even in 
these days of gallantry a woman is con- 
stantly reminded of her old inferior position 
in the eyes of the “lords of creation.” The 
word “lady,” which is supposed to be so com 
plimentary, means “one who serves bread ”--- 
& waitress, nothing more nor less, so that 
when you address a countess, even as “my 
lady,” you;are simply saying the equivalent 
of “my waitress.” ‘ Wife” is another word 
for “ weaver,” the woman who weaves her 
lords and her children’s raiment. “ Spinster” 
is, of course, a “spinner,” a word reminiscent 
ofthe days, when a girl had to spin her com- 
plete outfit of house linen before she was fit 
to be a wife; and “Mrs.” is an abbreviation 
of masteress, the most flatiering deécriptiow 
of all> and. yét: showing that woman derives 
her position solely from her master. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
geaders ai any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Frrivorovs.—l. Your handwriting would 
seem to indicate a character suggested by 
your nom de plume. 2. You can improve 
_your English by reading the best books and 
paying attention to the use of words in the 
construction of sentences. 3, You should 

“yy apply glycerine and rose water to your hands 

and sleep in white cotton gloves. 4. From 
your description of yourself, I should say 
‘you are a very attractive young lady. 


. BR. BR. T.—Joseph Bonaparte, the eldest 
brother of the great Napoleon, was married 
; to Julie Marie Clary, the daughter of a 
‘wealthy citizen of Marseilles, and sister-in- 
Jaw of Bernadotte, King of Sweden. She 
was born December 26, 1777, and died in 
April 7, 1845. She had two 

Charlotte Julie, 


: “October 31, 1802, died March 3, 1839, who 
married Louis Napoleon, second son of Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland. 


Frances.—The property which has caused 
yyou annoyance in the use of glycerine is its 
strong affinity for water. Although glycerine 
f has a pleasant and sweetish taste, yet the first 

sensation, when it is applied to the tongue, 

is one of pain and burning. This is caused 
i ‘by the fact that glycerine absorbs all the 
4 moisture from the surface that it touches and 

thus dries up and parches the skin. Pure 

glycerine applied to the chafed hands of-in- 

ants causes great pain. 
always to be first mixed with at least am equal 
1 bulk’ of water in order to remove its burn- 
i ing action. This done, it may be safely ap- 
} plied to the most tender surfaces, and it does 

not dry up, but maintains the parts in a/con- 
stantly moist condition, promoting the heal- 
ing process. 


born ‘ 


Glycerine ought, 





PR rg et 5 Pa ing in any of the 

Ts mentio r igni' any- 

thing. It is, however, EF the Ber. 
stitious thet (ne beer foates 36 moo on. 
the forehead of a Jady indicates that will 
= a widow. I do mot pretend to i 
reams. 


Er1quetts.—Quite right to keep your bon- 


net on when you are invited to-lunch. If | Sti 


you have a heavy wrap you may leave it | 
with the servant before you enter the draw- | 
ing-room. Take your gloves off at the table, 
and put them on again in the ing-room 
just before leaving. No, do not put your 
arm on the table at dinner. It would not 
look well. Try to be easy without getting 
into bad habits. 


Marie.—Snorri Sturlesson, or Sturluson, 
was @ learned historian and distinguished Ice- 
landic politician, born in 1178 at Hvamma, 
Iceland, where his family, who traced their 
and 


descent to the ancient Kings of Norway 
Sweden, had been settled since the early 
colonisation of the island. His greatest work 
is entitled “ Heimskringla,” or Mythic Ring 
of the World, in which is recorded the his- 
tory of the Kings of Norway from the ear- 
liest times to the death of Magnus Erlingsson, 
in 1177. He was murdered in 1241. 
Artiste.—-Cato the Youncor, or Cato of 
Utica, as he is generally ternd in histery, 
was born 95 n.c. He served with distinction 
in a campaign against Spartacus, was mili- 
tary tribune in Macedonia, and afterwards | 
became questor, or treasurer, of Rome, a 
position which he filled in a most able man 
ner. In 63 B.c. he was elected tribune, and 
also Gelivered his famous speech on the Cata- 
line conspiracy, in which he denownced Julius 
Cesar as an accomplice of that famous con- 
spirator. Crassus and Pompey also came mm 
for a good share of his invective, Notwith- 
standing this, he became very vacillating 
later on, and allied. himself with Pompey, 
and undertook the defence of Utica. After 
hearing of the defeat of Scipio at Thapsus 





(April 6, 46.8.c.), and finding that resistance | 


was useless, he resolved to die rather than 
surrender, and accordingly committed sni- 
cide by stabbing. He was a brilliant man, 
but, unfortunately, too strait-Jaced in his 
theories, and showing a total lack of intuition 
into circumstances which belongs to such men 
as Cesar, Napoleon, or Cromwell. 


| little variety, 


| Sereet, Westmingter. Sold in 


ee 


Doria D.—The ancients called the 
the bird of Apollo or of Orpheus, and 
ascribed to it wonderful musical powers 
which it was to exercise particy” 
larly when its approached. It has jp 
real » & soft low voice, plaintive and with 
varie f is to be heard chiefly 
when it is moving about with its young 

ll, it cannot be c as @ singing bind 
but on account of its praises having beer 
80 often sung ‘by both ancient and moder 


| poets, it may be rightly ‘considered a bird of 
song. 
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2 S OUYLARS REPUTATIONS 
Sq WIDOW WELCHS £& 
iE FEMALE PILLS oe 





Awardect Certuncate of Merit for the Care of Lrreg uiari 
and al! Female Complaints. They have the aporoval of the Medd 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only genuine 

are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, rs. 14d. and as. 94. of all 
Sac te ws cae Come eae Ss 
or starops, ie an -¢ SLEY, 2, 
= ‘mi the Colonies. 3h Mae 





ey IN e A 


AF 


NDIN NEED 


is a friend indeed, and woman's 
unfailing friend is 


2 Towle’s arm Pits, BSS 


They correct and alleviate al distressing 
symptoms from which women so often suiler. j 


Boxes, 1/1%, 2/9 (contains three times the 4) 
quantity), and large size 4/6, of ali Chemists. 
Or wilt be sent anywhere on receipt of 15, 54, 
or ss-stamps, by E. T. TOWLE & Co., 
66, Long Row, Nottingham. 
Beware of Inpurions Imuanens 





A SPOTLESS SKIN, 
‘A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 


SULPHOLINESs 
OTION 





PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 
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COUGHS, GOLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


HLORODYNE 





D& 


i OUT HEADACHE, and invigorates 


2. GOL BROWNES ANAROBINE ai ain: wack 


¢ nervous system when exbansted. 


CURED ME OF DIARRHEA.” 


I8 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it AOTS © § 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—“ Two poses coMPL#tett 
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$ GHLOROBYN 
stated pe {GHLORG pas 
: andoub the INVENTOR of 
i defendant man was Gelibo untrue, and 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
| : 
Florence, : 
t daughters—Zenaide } 
: July 8, 1801, died 1854, who became the wife 
‘ of Lucien Bonaparte’s son, the Prince of 
. Canino; and Charlotte Napoleone, born 


—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
.J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
CHLOBODYNE, that the 

; be regretted to say it bad been 


whole story of the 


1 —— 
ort all 


D B, .g. SOLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
E,PILEPSY, SPASMS, 


COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA 



















- iNSE SALE 4 | 
CAUTION,—The ce lige DATION’ 





pecans ihre [MECETANT CAUTION oe eto nn 
i D982 a HLORGDYNE is the TRUE PALLIA- Be carclul to observe TRADE MARK: Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2°, 32448 
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